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TYPING  FOR  BUSINESS 


I  THE  TEACHING  TOOL  FOR  TRAINING  VOCATIONAL  TYPISTS 

& 


i 


®  Efficient  Teaching 

This  text  is  completely  lesson-planned.  The  lesson  outlines  are  jiiven 
in  detail  in  the  Teacher’s  Manual.  Practice  routines  are  illustrated. 
So  are  all  types  of  applications.  Teachin"  <levices  arc  “huilt  in.** 


by 

CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD 
University  of  Tulsa 
and 

HAROLD  H.  SMITH 


•  Efficient  Lcarninjj 

All  work  is  carefully  graded  for  difficulty  and  sequence  of  new  learn¬ 
ing.  Practice  methods  and  goals  are  explained.  Assignments  are  clear. 
Records  are  illustrated.  Skill  is  huilt  where  neeiled:  in  husiner*s 
production. 


•  Production  Emphasis 

As  soon  as  student  has  mastered  operative  skills  and  keyboard,  he 
begins  to  practice  for  production.  Early  production  practice  is  for 
motivation,  but  proportion  of  production  time  increases  steailily 
throughout  text. 


•  Complete  Program 

To  supplement  and  implement  Typing  for  Business,  these  aids  arc 
available:  Teacher’s  Manual,  a  production  test  for  the  end  of  each  80 
lessons,  pads  of  business  forms  and  stationery,  and  achievement  rec¬ 
ord  cards.  Complete! 


•  Adaptable  Text  Series 

Typing  for  Business  is  available  in  a  one-term  edition,  one-year 
edition,  second-year  edition,  and  complete  two-year  edition,  'fliere  is 
an  edition  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  typing  course  in  your  school. 


•  Direct  Vocational  Training 

Because  all  skill-building  and  production  practice  is  based  on  real 
business  materials,  students  build  their  skill  directly  in  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  typing  for  which  salaries  are  paid.  They  learn  typing  for 
business. 

Investigate  this  very  special  typing  textbook  toflay! 


OUTLINE  OF  CONTENTS  t 

The  First  80  Lessons  ( 

Approach:  “First  finger  first”  ! 

Vocabulary:  Most-used  business  words  I 

Speed:  Repetition  practice 
Accuracy:  Preview  of  hard  words  1 

Motivation:  “Jobs,”  not  exercises  | 

Experience:  Simple  business  letters,  ( 

forms,  tables,  straight  drafts 
Organization:  Five-lesson  units  with  pro¬ 
duction  emphasis  in  fifth 

The  Second  80  Lesson h 

Emphasis:  Building  sustained  skill 
Speed:  Speed-building  cycles 
Accuracy:  Preview  and  corrective  prac¬ 
tice;  repeated  business  vocabulary 
Motivation:  “Working”  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  typical  business  firm 
Experience:  Broader,  more  technical 
treatment  of  each  application  used  in 
each  business  “department”  , 

Organization:  Five-lesson  units  with  pro-  i 

duction  emphasis  50  per  cent  f 

The  Third  80  Lessons 

Emphasis:  High  production  rates  on  easy 
and  average  business  copy  | 

Speed:  Cycle  program,  using  production  | 

copy  for  all  timed  writings 
Accuracy:  Preview  practice  ' 

Motivation:  “Working”  for  the  “Business  \ 

Typing  Service”  i 

Experience:  Each  unit  includes  some  let¬ 
ters,  some  tables,  some  rough  drafts,  I 

etc.,  in  a  spiral  of  gradually  increasing 
difficulty 

Organization:  Five-lesson  units  with  pro¬ 
duction  emphasis  70  per  cent  ,  ; 

The  Fourth  80  Lessons  .  • 

Emphasis:  High  production  rates  on  hard 
and  difficult  business  copy  '  L 

Power:  Continuous  program  of  timings  I 

on  business  production  copy  I 

Motivation:  “Working”  for  many  firms  I 

Experience:  Each  unit  contains  all  types  | 

of  difficult  production  I 

Organization:  Five-lesson  units  with  pro-  ,  | 

duction  emphasis  90  per  cent  .  | 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


ALREADY  PLANNING  for  next  Christmas's  NBTA  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  Cleveland, 
at  the  Hotel  Cleveland  on  December  28,  29,  and  30,  are  these  officers  and  Board  members 
photographed  In  Chicago:  Secretary  Bob  Pinch,  President  O.  M.  Correll,  Board  Member  Lewis 
R.  Toll,  Convention  Co-ordInator  Mary  O.  Houser,  Board  Member  Jay  Miller,  Past  President 
and  now  Board  Member  Ray  G.  Price,  and  Treasurer  Paul  F.  Muse.  Other  officials  not  present 
when  picture  was  taken  were  the  first  and  second  vice-presidents,  Hugh  Barnes  and  Zelma  Bundy. 


business  scene 

*  ■  Economic  Outlook  —  Now  that 

1  1950  is  well  launched,  the  returns 

I  for  1949  pretty  well  in  hand,  and 

orders  shaping  up  for  the  new  year, 
it’s  possible  to  add  up  the  symptoms 
'  and  see  a  good  business  year  stretch- 
i  ing  out  ahead. 

e  Production.  Industrial  produc¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  stay  at  a  high 
(  level  through  the  first  half  of  1950. 

I  The  outlook  for  the  second  half 

,  is  less  certain — there  may  be  some 
slackening  unless  the  Government 
i  revises  the  taxes  or  boosts  business 
j  in  other  ways.  But  1950  neverthe- 
I  less  promises  to  be  a  good  produc- 

:  tion  year. 

!  Total  production,  both  goods  and 
i  services,  is  expected  to  reach  in  the 
first  half  of  1950  the  rate  of  $260 
billion  per  year  (compare  that  with 
$258  billion  in  1949). 

Steel  production,  always  a  cue,  is 
expected  to  continue  on  a  high  level. 
Government  spending  is  still  rising. 
Bankers  are  still  making  it  easy  to 
borrow  funds  for  expansion  and 
capital  investment.  The  Govern¬ 
ment’s  cash  to  veterans  has  helped, 
!  too.  It  all  adds  up  to  optimism. 

:  •  One  Hazard.  There  is  one  dan- 

j  ger  point  on  the  horizon:  Business 

investment  will  be  lower  in  1950 
.  than  in  1949,  and  this  slackening  of 
f  new  investment  may  slow  up  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
■  Things  Businessmen  Talk  About — 

*  •  Unemployment  will  be  higher 
i  this  year  than  last,  despite  an  ex- 
j  pected  good  business  year.  Reasons: 

Employment  levels  will  be  about 

*  the  same,  and  so  the  normal  increase 
^  in  the  labor  force  will  be  added  to 
I  unemployment.  This  means  June’s 
j  graduates  will  be  competing  for 
■  jobs,  requirements  will  be  higher, 
I  and  starting  wages  possibly  lower. 

'  •  Cost  consciousness  is  getting  a 


big  play  in  many  businesses — cur¬ 
tailed  advertising  budgets,  increased 
mechanization,  efficiency  planning, 
company  reorganizations.  Railroads 
are  “dieselizing”  to  effect  economies, 
for  example;  some  manufacturers 
of  related  but  noncompeting  prod¬ 
ucts  are  merging  distribution  sys¬ 
tems;  etc. 

•  “The  automobile  business  is 
still  good.  The  demand  created  by 
lack  of  production  during  the  war 
has  not  been  satisfied.  The  basic 
market  is  importantly  greater  than 
it  was  before  the  war,  perhaps  as 
much  as  25  per  cent.  There  are  mil¬ 
lions  of  worn-out  cars  still  on  the 
roads  today  because  new  ones  are 
not  available.” 

That’s  the  statement  of  GM’s  C.  E. 
Wilson,  and  it  is  backed  by  figures 


like  these:  In  early  1949,  half  the 
cars  on  the  road  were  more  than 
nine  years  old;  a  quarter  were  pre¬ 
war  1940-1942  models;  and  only  a 
quarter  are  postwar  cars. 

•  Hidden  microphones  and  wire 
recorders  are  now  being  used  by  the 
New  York  sales-consultant  firm  of 
Horton  &  Henry  to  eavesdrop  on 
sales  personnel  of  stores.  The  idea 
is  to  correct  faulty  sales  techniques. 

•  Old  Gold  cigarettes  are  test¬ 
marketing  a  five-package  carton.  P. 
Lorillard  Company  is  mum  about 
the  number  of  cities  being  tested. 

■  Business  Entrepreneurs — 

•  Bob  Hope  is  now  the  West  Coast 
distributor  of  Dumont  television  re¬ 
ceivers. 

•  Cuff  links  that  are  magnetized, 
thus  simplifying  a  gentleman’s 
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tion  treasurer,  Rufus  Stickney, 
Boston  Clerical  School,  Roxbury, 
Boston  19. 

In  general,  the  program  outlines: 

•  Wednesday,  April  5.  This  is  a 
get-ready  day  for  the  EBTA  of¬ 
ficers;  they  have  final  planning  ses¬ 
sions  from  2  p.  m.  on. 

•  Thursday,  April  6.  Exhibits  are 
set  up  from  9:30  a.m.  on,  and  the 
registration  booth  is  open  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Official  tours  of  Boston  start 
at  11  a.  m. 

At  10  a.  m.,  tl\ei;.e  is^..^a  private 
school  meeting,  and  at  noon  a  lunch¬ 
eon  sponsored  by  the  same  group; 
all  EBTA  delegates  are  invited  to 
both  events. 

Thursday  afternoon  is  jam  packed: 
a  general  session  of  all  delegates 
opens  at  2:00  with  a  keynote  ad¬ 
dress,  “Adventures  in  Education,” 
by  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry.  Im¬ 
mediately  after  that  meeting,  there 
are  three  sectional  meetings  run¬ 
ning  from  3:30  until  5:00.  They 
are:  (1)  distributive  education,  (2) 
teacher  training,  and  (3)  school 
and  departmental  administration. 

On  Thursday  evening  occurs  the 
big  event  of  the  convention:  the 
annual  banquet  and  ball.  It  starts 
at  6:30  with  dinner,  features  an 
address  by  W.  H.  Alexander,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  and  includes  danc¬ 
ing  from  10:00  until  1:00. 

•  Friday,  April  7.  Friday,  too, 
is  packed  with  more  activities  than 
any  one  person  can  take  in.  At  8 
a.  m.,  there  will  be  a  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University,  break¬ 
fast;  doubtless  there  will  be  others. 

On  Friday  morning,  there  are  five 
sectional  meetings  from  10:00  to 
11:30:  (1)  secretarial,  (2)  book¬ 

keeping,  (3)  distributive  education, 
(4)  general  clerical,  and  (5)  post- 
high  school  accounting  and  busi¬ 
ness  administration. 

At  noon,  there  will  be  a  Boston 
University  luncheon  —  probably 
other  luncheons,  too. 

After  a  Good  Friday  recess  from 
12:00  until  3:00,  the  afternoon 
schedule  resumes  with  five  more 
parallel  meetings  from  3:15  until 
5:00.  Of  these,  three  are  traditional 
groups — (1)  typewriting,  (2)  busi¬ 
ness  machines,  and  (3)  private 
school  administration — but  two  are 
new  for  business  education  conven¬ 
tions:  (4)  “Combatting  Economic 
Illiteracy,”  which  is  possibly  an 
adaptation  of  the  general-business 
program  characteristic  of  EBTA 
meetings;  and  (5)  a  program  for 
teachers  in  small  high  schools. 

Friday  evening  is  free  of  conven¬ 
tion-wide  activities,  but  three  spe¬ 
cial  dinners  will  be  held:  those  of 


M.  H.  Freeman 


Dorothy  H.  Veon  .  .  .  Research  Award 


dressing  problem,  have  just  been 
put  on  the  market.  The  links  with¬ 
stand  a  pull  of  eighty  ounces,  don’t 
have  to  be  snapped  or  folded. 

•  The  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  is  studying  the  case  of  Archie  of 
Duffy’s  Tavern  (comedian  Ed  Gard¬ 
ner)  who  moved  his  radio  show  to 
Puerto  Rico  to  escape  income  taxes. 
Back  in  1921,  the  tax  code  was 
amended  to  give  Americans  oppor¬ 
tunity  equal  to  that  afforded  by 
other  governments  to  their  citi¬ 
zens — no  income  taxes  on  earnings 
in  U.S.  possessions.  The  BIR’s  prob¬ 
lem:  Does  Archie  earn  his  salary 
where  he  makes  his  transcriptions  or 
where  they  are  broadcast? 

•  Newest  ‘"of-the-month”  club  is 
the  International  Gift  of  the  Month 
Club,  which  sends  members  monthly 
gifts  mailed  from  different  foreign 
countries. 


Pi  Omega  Pi,  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Research  Associates,  and  of  the 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon  dinner. 

•  Saturday,  April  8.  Starting 
at  9:30,  the  Saturday  program  wiU 
feature  a  new  attraction  for  any 
EBTA  convention:  a  play,  “The 
Teacher  Goes  to  Town,”  designed, 
written,  and  produced  by  Catharine 
Stevens  and  John  L.  Rowe,  and 
starring  Mary  E.  Connelly.  The  play 
will  include  two  demonstration 
classes  and  a  typical  office  scene. 

Following  the  dramatization,  the 
morning  meeting — and  so  the  con¬ 
vention — will  wind  up  by  noon  after 
the  usual  terminal  activities:  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers,  business  meeting, 
and  drawing  of  door  prizes. 

■  Delta  Pi  Epsilon — Three  items 
of  news  about  recent  activities  of 
Delta  Pi  Epsilon,  graduate  fraterni¬ 
ty  for  researchers  in  business  edu¬ 
cation: 

•  New  national  officers  of  the 
fraternity  were  elected  at  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  meeting  in  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  in  January.  Dr.  M. 
Herbert  Freeman  (Paterson  State 
Teachers  College),  former  vice- 
president  and  for  many  years  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  fraternity’s  annual  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Index,  succeeds  Dh. 
Elvin  Eyster  as  president.  Dr. 
Eyster  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Board. 

Other  officers  include:  Dr.  Jobs 
M.  Trytten  (University  of  Michi¬ 
gan),  vice-president;  Gladys  Bah* 
(Stephens  College),  secretary;  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Lowry  (Oklahoma  A.  &  M.), 
treasurer;  and  Dr.  Rowena  Well¬ 
man  (Woman’s  College,  University 
of  North  Carolina),  historian. 

•  Winner  of  the  Ninth  Annual 
Research  Award  Contest,  announc^ 
at  the  fraternity  banquet  in  Chi¬ 
cago  at  Christmas  time,  is  Dr.  Dob- 


GROUPS 


■  Eastern  Business  Teachers  Con¬ 
vention — Speeches,  panels,  demon¬ 
strations,  dramatics,  breakfasts, 
luncheons,  dinners,  banquets, 
dances,  reunions,  exhibits  —  name 
what  you  want  at  a  convention  and 
you  will  find  it  in  generous  quantity 
.  .  .  EBTA’s  forthcoming  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  in  Boston, 
on  April  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 

So  complete  and  diversified  is  the 
program,  with  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  scheduled  participants,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  complete  justice 
to  it  here.  For  complete  details,  send 
your  request  and  membership  dues 
($3,  which  includes  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  American  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Quarterly  and  your  copy  of 
the  American  Business  Education 
Yearbook  for  1950)  to  the  Associa¬ 
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From:  Interest,  Part 


From:  Petty  Cosh  Systems 
Preview  prints  are  sent  only  in  response  to 
intent  to  purchase  if  found  satisfadoiy 
after  teacher  evaluation  or  trial  classroom 
use.  After  two  weeks,  unreturned  prints 
will  be  billed. 

kva  inc. 


Please  send  the  checked  silent,  35  mm 
black  and  white  single  frame  filmstrips  on 
a  free  preview  basis: 

□  The  Journal . $5.00 

□  Posting  . ..  $5.00 

Q  How  To  Balance  Accounts . $5.00 

Q  The  Accounting  Cycle-Direct  Ledg¬ 
er  Entry-Routine  Each  Month . $5.00 

Q  The  Accounting  Cycle-Direct  Ledg¬ 
er  Entry-Year  End  Closing . $5.00 

O  Controlling  Accounts  . $5.00 

Q]  The  Bank  Reconciliation 

Statement  . $5.00 

Q  Petty  Cash  (Imprest  System  and 

Petty  Cash  Journal) . $5.00 

Q  Interest,  60  Day  6%  Method, 

Part  I  . $5.00 

Q  Interest,  60  Day  6%  Method, 

Part  II  . $5.00 

Q  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
Errors— How  to  Locate,  Correct 

and  Avoid  Them . $7.50 

Q  Secretarial  Etiquette  . $3.50 

Q  Secretaries  With  Wings . $3.50 

Q  Miss  Do  and  Miss  Don't . $3.50 
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STUDY— 

in  MILE-HIGH  DENVER 
while  you 

VACATION— 

in  SCENIC  COLORADO 

COLLEGE  of 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

Professional  Courses  for  Business 
Teachers 

MBA  Degree  (Thesis  Optional) 
MAJOR  FIELDS: 

•  Accounting 

•  Advertising 

•  Airline- Airport  Management 

•  Business  Education 

•  Economics 

•  Finance  &  Banking 

•  Management 

•  Marketing 

•  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 

•  Research  and  Statistics 
•  Retailing 

Program  of  two-,  four-,  seven-,  or 
ten-week  periods. 

PLANNED  RECREATIONAL  PROGRAM 
Two  Regylar  Terms:  I  Short  Courses; 
June  19  to  July  22  I  July  10  to  July  22 
July  22  to  Au9ust  23  I  July  24  to  August  5 
for  additional  information  address 
Earl  G.  Nicks,  Chairman,  Business  Education 
Oepoftment,  College  of  Business  Administration 
University  of  Denver,  Denver  2,  Colorado. 


NEW!..  NECESSARY! 

Recommended  by  i 

Business  _  f 

Educators  I 

and  I 

Teachers'  Colleges  ■ 

Nontipping  I 

ALLEN 

TTPING 

DEMONSTRATION  TABLE 


Steel  from  top  to  bottom  .  .  .  with  a  top  wide 
enough  for  a  typewriter  AND  the  text  .  .  . 
with  a  square,  nontipping  base  .  .  .  Just  the 
demonstration  table  for  typing  teachers  who 
KNOW  HOW— SHOW  HOW. 

Constructed  of  steel  and  finished  in  olive- 
green  baked  enameL  the  table  rests  on  four 
casters,  one  with  toe-touch  lock.  It  measures 
18"  X  26"  at  base,  15"  x  24"  at  top.  The  height 
con  be  set  instantly  to  perfect  adlustment — 
from  minimum.  27"  to  maximum.  51 V^". 

Mail  your  order  or  inquiry  today  to: 

H.  M.  ALLEN  CO. 

Hartford/  Wisconsin 
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Idaho,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Washing¬ 
ton. 

•  The  team  of  pro  tern  officers 
elected  recently  at  a  meeting  in 
Corvallis,  Oregon,  and  assigned  the 
job  of  writing  a  constitution,  or¬ 
ganizing  the  new  association,  and 
getting  it  on  a  functioning  basis 
includes: 

Dr.  Ted  Yerian  (Oregon  State  j 
College,  Corvallis),  president;  Dr.  j 
Marsdon  a.  Sherman  (Chico,  Cali-  , 
fornia.  State  College,  and  president 
of  the  California  B.E.A.),  vice-presi-  j 
dent;  Opal  H.  DeLancy  (University 
of  Idaho),  secretary;  Dr.  M.  Fred  , 
Tidwell  (University  of  Washing¬ 
ton),  corresponding  secretary;  and 
Harold  Williams  (Central  Wash¬ 
ington  College  of  Education,  Ellens- 
burg),  treasurer. 

•  Unique  plans:  WBEA  is  to  be 
an  association  of  state  associations, 
financed  by  the  member  groups  and 
not  by  individual  memberships.  Ten¬ 
tatively,  conventions  will  rotate  be¬ 
tween  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
San  Francisco. 


PEOPLE 

■  New  Appointments — Robert  A. 
Nelson,  for  the  past  four  years 
State  Director  of  Business  and  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  in  Utah,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  Co-ordina¬ 
tor  of  Distributive  Education  for 
the  new  Contra  Costa  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  which  has  just  opened  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  California. 

•  Hal  C.  Cheney,  formerly  of  the 
Davis  County  High  School,  in  Kays- 
ville,  Utah,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  state  directorship  left  vacant 
by  Mr.  Nelson. 

•  Dr.  Gerald  A.  Porter  has  left 
the  University  of  Mississippi  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  rank  of  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  director  of  business-teacher 
training  at  Oklahoma  University. 
Doctor  Porter  succeeds  Dr.  Harry 
Huffman,  who  has  moved  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 

•  George  J.  Spears,  lecturer  in 
business  writing  at  the  University 
of  Buffalo,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  co-ordinator  of  the 
University’s  Millard  Fillmore  Col¬ 
lege. 

•  Harry  Bowser,  since  July  1, 

^  1948,  the  manager  of  the  Education 

Department  of  the  Ediphone  Divi- 
i  sion  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  Director  of  Sales 
Education  for  the  division.  His  new 
duties  will  include  selection  and 
training  of  salesmen,  public  rela- 


The  1949  Business 


Education  Index 


The  1949  Business  Education  In¬ 
dex  has  just  come  off  the  press.  | 

It  contains  a  complete  ruide  to  all  . 

research  and  writings  in  business  ' 

education  in  1949.  It  is  compiled 

and  edited  by  Delta  Pi  Epsilon 
and  published  for  the  fraternity 
by  Gregg. 

BACK  TO  PREWAR  SIZE 

The  complete  author  listing,  de¬ 
leted  from  recent  volumes,  has 
now  been  restored.  The  1949  Index  I 

has  64  pages  with  more  than 
3,000  listings  that  tell  “when  and 
where  who  wrote  what.’*  A  copy 
costs  $1.50,  net. 

AVAILABLE  BACK  ISSUES  ^ 

The  1949  Index  is  tenth  in  the 
annual  series.  Limited  quantities 
of  some  back  issues  are  available: 

The  Research  Summary.  1920-  ^ 

1940,  $1;  Indexes  for  1940,  1941, 

1942,  and  1943,  75  cents  each; 

Indexes  for  1946,  1947,  and  1948, 

$1  each  (all  prices  net). 

ORDER  FROM  NEW  YORK 

Address  all  Index  orders  to  i 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  { 

330  West  42nd  St,  New  York  18 


For  College  Business  Correspondence, 
Business  English,  and  Transcription  | 


Three  unique  features  make  this  book 
a  welcome  innovation: 


...  teaches  English  fundamentals  and 
j  relates  directly  to  practice 

.  .  .  uses  actual  letters  from  hundreds 
of  business  firms 

I  .  .  .  applies  proved  formulas  to  make 
j  letter  writing  easy  and  effective 

i  The  book  is  organized  and  indexed  to 
serve  the  student  long  after  he  has  used 
it  in  your  class.  ^ 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
Business  Letter  English 

The  Gregg 
Publishing  Companf 

Business  Education  Division,  I 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.  I 

For  nearest  address  see  ad  on  page  343  I 
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those 
sfytfeots  A 


COIN  COLLECTOR  HARRY  LOEB  JACOBS, 
president  of  Bryant  College,  studies  an  early 
Rhode  Island  twenty-dollar  bill,  part  of  his 
350-piece  collection  of  rare  coins  and  paper 
moneys.  Included  in  the  collection  are  such 
rare  moneys  as  an  Egyptian  piece  from  days 
of  Ptolemy  I,  Greek  tetradrachms  of  146  B.C., 
and  many  Roman  and  Colonial  American 
pieces,  all  brought  together  in  the  past  ten 
years,  but  an  outgrowth  of  a  boyhood  hobby. 


when  they  try  the 
typewriter  ribbon! 

Certainly  they’ll  be  pleased,  because  better  typing  results 
are  instantly  apparent  with  the  remarkable  new  Remington 
Rand  All  Nylon  Typewriter  Ribbon. 

Printwork  that’s  cameo  clear  because  nylon  fibres  don’t 
“fuzz” .  .  .  extra  length  for  fewer  ribbon  changes— less  soil¬ 
ing  and  smudging  of  letters  and  practice  sheets  .  .  .  with 
these  plus-values  your  students  will  turn  in  better  work, 
learn  faster. 

And  you’ll  smile  too— over  amazing  Nylon  Ribbon  econ¬ 
omy.  Superfine  weave  and  exclusive  ribbon  inks  mean  far 
longer  use.  You’ll  save  as  you  never  saved  before  with  the 
new  Remington  Rand  All  Nylon  Typewriter  Ribbon. 

Send  the  coupon  today  for 
full  details. 


new 


tions,  and  company  relations  with 
Edison  dealers,  distributors,  and 
branch  offices.  He  will  continue  to 
serve  the  Education  Department  in 
an  advisory  capacity. 

B  Dereavements  —  H.  A.  Brandon, 
a  representative  of  the  South-West¬ 
ern  Publishing  Company  since  1931, 
died  on  December  1  in  his  home 
in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky.  Born 
in  Tennessee  and  educated  at  the 
Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers 
College  and  at  Bowling  Green  Col¬ 
lege  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Brandon 
taught  for  several  years  in  the  latter 
institution  and  in  high  schools  in 
southern  states.  At  one  time  he  rep- 
rctsented  his  firm  in  five  southern 
states  but  in  recent  years  served  ex¬ 
clusively  in  Kentucky  and  Tennes¬ 
see.  He  had  been  ill  since  last 
summer. 

•  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Noel,  sixty, 
head  of  the  Commerce  Department 
of  Winthrop  College,  the  South 
Carolina  College  for  Women,  died 
suddenly  in  December  after  a  one 
day’s  illness.  He  had  held  the  post 
at  Winthrop  for  fifteen  years  and 
prior  to  that  had  been  dean  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  at  Georgia 
Tech. 

•  Moses  A.  Jenks,  for  twenty- 
seven  years  a  business  teacher  in 
Des  Moines  public  schools  and  in 
recent  years  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  at  North  High  School,  at 
sixty-five,  after  a  brief  but  acute 
illness. 


CopyriRht  1950  by  Rpininfirton  Rand  Inc. 
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I  would  like  to  have  the  full  cost-saving  story  on  the 
new  Remington  Hand  All  Nylon  T\pewriter  Ribbon., 
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DITTO 

of  course! 


When  you  have  assembled  the  courses  which 
total  to  good  business  training,  there’s  a  piece 
missing  if  Ditto  is  left  out. 

Why.^  Because  business  proceeds  on  copies, 
and  copies  are  Ditto’s  business.  Students  are  far 
more  welcome  by  prospective  employers  when 
their  background  includes  knowledge  of  the 
function  of  copies,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
speedy,  infallible  Ditto  "One-Writing”  Systems. 


DITTO — a  Daily  Aid  in  Teaching 

Ditto  quickly  makes  forms,  outlines,  lesson 
materials,  school  newspapers,  and  the  like.  It 
coordinates  activity,  organizes  minds,  steps  up 
efficiency. 

Write  for  descriptive  folders  "What  Ditto  Is 
and  What  Ditto  Does”  which  tell  the  complete 
story  of  Ditto  in  business.  Also  available  for 
distribution  to  students. 

Ditto,  Inc.,  2262  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago  1 2,  ill. 

DITTO 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFP. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


r*ettina  What  You  Need  Every  department  head  despairs  of  getting 
^  ^  the  equipment,  supplies,  and  staff  he  needs. 

But  one  way  to  tackle  successfully  the  problem  of  proving  your  needs  to 
school  administrators,  reports  Doctor  Schneider,  is  to — 


Make  Your  Departmental  Reports 
Work  for  Your  Department 


ARNOLD  E.  SCHNEIDER 
Head,  Deparfment  of  Business  Studies 
Western  Michigan  College  of  Education 

You’ve  just  had  an  idea — a  rather 
good  idea,  at  least  to  your  way  of 
thinking.  It  may  concern  getting 
new  books  for  the  typewriting  room, 
new  equipment  for  the  office-ma¬ 
chines  program,  or  perhaps  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  Consumer  Education 
course  to  replace  the  second  year 
of  bookkeeping  that  is  still  being 
taught  in  your  school. 

The  more  you  think  of  it,  the 
more  enthusiastic  you  become  about 
your  idea;  and  so  you  do  the  most 
natural  thing:  sail  right  into  the 
office  of  your  department  head, 
principal  or  superintendent.  Yes, 
you  sail  right  into  that  office  full  of 
enthusiasm,  holding  an  opening 
sentence  in  your  mouth  and  a  few 
notes  in  your  hand, 
k  The  Idea  That  Went  Up  In  Smoke 
—And  now  what  happens?  There  is 
very  little  mystery  as  to  the  out¬ 
come.  What  ensues  is  routine. 

A  cautious  and  calm  administra¬ 
tive  representative  slowly  but  ef¬ 
fectively  punctures  holes  into  that 
j  beautiful  idea  with  a  few  simple 
but  apparently  overwhelming  ob¬ 
jections.  You  sheepishly  retreat  with 
downcast  mien  trying  to  suppress 
the  rebellious  thought,  “What’s  the 
use  of  trying  to  get  anything  ac¬ 
complished  around  here?” 

^  •  Selling  an  idea  takes  planning. 

The  fundamental  reason  why  most 
good  ideas  often  die  a-borning  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  planner,  “caught 
on  fire”  with  his  own  enthusiasm, 
fills  in  the  missing  blanks  with  a 
lofty  disregard  for  the  lowly  but 
ever-important  details. 

Another  frequently  overlooked 
factor  is  that  the  person  with  the 
idea  moves  quickly,  perhaps  too’ 
quickly,  upon  the  one  who  must  be 
“sold.”  The  school  administrator, 
caught  in  a  garrulous  presentation 
of  “let’s  make  this  change,”  has  only 
one  recourse — that  of  cautiously 


tabling  the  idea  through  delaying 
tactics. 

•  A  systematic  approach  is  im¬ 
perative.  Yes,  you  can  make  changes. 
Changes  are  a  part  and  parcel  of 
our  national  growth  and  way  of 
life.  Whether  the  changes  will  be 
those  you  advocate  or  those  that 
come  from  the  administrative  hier¬ 
archy  is  your  problem. 

If  you  are  progressive,  if  you  have 
ideas  that  you  would  like  to  put 
into  operation,  if  you  believe  you 
can  better  the  system  in  which  you 
are  working,  if  you  feel  that  you 
can  make  contributions  to  your 
phase  of  education,  then  by  all 
means  consider  the  use  of  the  re¬ 
port  as  a  tool  for  obtaining  such 
results. 

■  The  Report  As  a  Tool — Reports 
are  usually  thought  of  as  a  unique 
tool  used  only  by  specialists  in  the 
fields  of  engineering,  medicine, 
science,  and  government.  It  is  true 
that  the  report  has  had  its  widest 
uses  in  these  fields;  but,  in  its  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  direct  form,  it  can 
be  used  readily  by  the  average 
teacher  or  department  head  to  assist 
in  systematically  approaching  the 
problem  of  initiating,  directing,  and 
evaluating  changes  that  are  logical¬ 
ly  within  their  scope. 

Here  is  what  a  properly  executed 
report  can  do  for  you: 

•  Serve  as  a  planning  device  for 
both  you  and  the  administrative  of¬ 
ficers. 

•  Serve  as  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  studying, 
comparing,  and  analyzing  proposed 
recommendations. 

•  Serve  as  a  guide  for  evaluation. 

•  Serve  as  a  historical  tool  for 
comparison  and  for  indicating 
changes  and  growth  patterns. 

•  Serve  as  a  means  of  publicizing 
aspects  of  the  writer’s  program  and 
work. 

■  Report-Writing  Principles  —  Be¬ 
fore  you  start  building  your  report, 
there  are  some  guiding  principles 


with  which  you  should  be  familiar. 

These  principles  are  based  on  the 
common- sense  practices  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  many  administrators 
who  have  used  the  report  as  a  meth¬ 
od  of  accomplishing  their  objectives. 
The  principles  presented  here  will 
serve  as  a  guide. 

•  Build  your  report  gradually. 
Collect  all  the  facts,  enrollment  fig¬ 
ures,  references,  comparisons,  and 
other  data  as  you  work  with  them. 

For  example,  if  you  think  that 
your  typewriting  class  enrollments 
are  too  heavy,  prepare  a  chart  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  enrollments  for  each 
hour  for  that  semester.  File  this 
material  in  a  folder  marked  “RE¬ 
PORT  1949-1950.”  Don’t  attempt  to 
build  a  report  as  a  last  minute  idea 
or  resort. 

•  Make  your  records  accurate. 
Inaccuracy  can  be  quickly  spotted 
by  an  administrator.  One  error  or 
exaggeration  may  destroy  the 
validity  of  your  entire  report. 

•  Adhere  to  your  objectives.  De¬ 
velop  your  report  so  that  the  ob¬ 
jectives  or  ideas  that  you  are  trying 
to  “sell”  follow  logically,  clearly, 
and  easily.  Don’t  confuse  issues. 

If  you  are  attempting  to  show  that 
you  need  additional  typewriters, 
make  all  of  your  information  bear 
on  this  point.  Do  not  bring  in  ex¬ 
traneous  details  or  arguments.  Keep 
to  the  point.  Your  report  should 
contain  a  common-sense  approach, 
a  solid  body,  and  a  compelling  con¬ 
clusion. 

•  Write  for  your  reader  audience. 
Remember,  your  high  school  princi¬ 
pal  or  superintendent  and  school- 
board  members  are  not  specialists  in 
business  education.  They  may  not 
even  be  aware  of  such  terms  as 
“Consumer  Economic  Efficiency”  or 
“Socio-Business  Subjects.”  Interpret 
your  thoughts  in  their  language. 

•  Be  objective.  Don’t  “grind 
axes”  in  your  report.  Make  no  dis¬ 
paraging  reference  to  individuals  or 
their  personalities.  Develop  your 
case  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  that 
you  have  included  in  the  report. 

•  Use  a  graphic  and  visual  pres¬ 
entation.  One  picture  is  still  worth 
a  thousand  words.  If  you  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  sell  the  idea  that  your 
typing  room  is  overcrowded,  take 
photographs  of  conditions  as  they 
actually  exist  and  include  them  in 
your  report. 

•  Anticipate  and  answer  objec¬ 
tions  in  the  report.  If  you  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  new  typewriters  to  replace 
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old  machines,  state  why  the  ma¬ 
chines  presently  in  use  need  to  be 
replaced,  “even  though  they  are 
only  five  years  old.”  Consider  the 
likelihood  that  a  school-board  mem¬ 
ber  might  have  had  a  typewriter  in 
his  office  for  fifteen  years  or  more 
and  can  see  no  good  reason  for 
trading  a  five-year-old  machine. 

•  Your  report  must  be  repre¬ 
sentative  of  your  department.  Your 
report  must  certainly  be  neat  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  faultlessly  executed. 
It  is  a  sample  of  your  teaching 
standards. 

•  Make  your  information  com¬ 
plete.  A  request  for  equipment  or 
supplies  should  contain  all  the 
necessary  information  as  to  sup¬ 
plier,  price,  description,  model,  and 
other  pertinent  data.  Prepare  your 
report  so  that  conclusive  action 
might  be  taken  immediately. 

•  Prepare  sufficient  copies.  Make 
enough  copies  so  that  all  interested 
parties  might  have  one  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  use  or  files. 

•  Go  through  channels.  Don’t  go 
over  anyone’s  head.  Regardless  of 
how  you  feel  about  your  immediate 
superior  or  his  superior,  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  attempting  to  by-pass 
anyone  to  gain  your  ends.  Lay  your 
cards  on  the  table.  You  may  win 
approval  and  valuable  assistance. 

■  Areas  Included  in  a  Report — 

Among  the  areas  which  may  logical¬ 
ly  be  included  in  an  annual  or  over¬ 
all  report  are: 

1.  Enrollment  figures 

2.  Comparison  of  enrollment  figures 
to  previous  years 

3.  Teacher  loads 

4.  Room  assignments 

5.  Equipment  needs  and  condition 

6.  Personnel  assignment  and  plans 
for  addition 

7.  Program  for  curriculum  changes 
and  departmental  expansion 

8.  Placement  activities 

9.  Research 

10.  Working  with  businessmen  and 
other  community  leaders 

11.  Personal  professional  activities 

12.  Club  and  departmental  activities 

13.  Record  system 

14.  Co-operation  with  other  school 
activities 

15.  Guidance  activities 

■  Some  Excerpts  and  Examples  of 
Report  Building — Start  the  report 
with  a  short  statement  as  to  the  area 
it  covers.  Example: 

The  Department  of  Business  is  well 
aware  that  mere  numbers  are  no 
criteria  for  a  successful  teacher-train¬ 
ing  performance.  The  attached  graph 
presents  the  enrollment  data  for  the 
Division  of  Business  Education  for  the 
past  three  school  years.  The  graph 
is  projected  to  show  the  actual  trend 
of  enrollment,  based  on  past  experi- 
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ence,  for  the  next  three  school  years. 
Enrollment  affects  our  needs  in  terms 
of: 

a.  rooms 

b.  equipment 

c.  teaching  personnel 

d.  curricular  development 
Each  of  the  above  points  is  to  be 

discussed  in  detail  in  this  report. 

•  Make  requests  clear,  direct,  and 
m  formative.  Example: 

Typewriters 

The  Department  has  35  typewriters. 
They  were  acquired  as  follows: 

Year  of 

Number  Acquisition 


15 

10 

5 

5 


1940 

1941 

1948 

1949 


Common  practice  among  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  is  to  trade  in  typewriters 
every  three  years.  In  this  manner  re¬ 


pair  charges  are  avoided  since  the 
companies  service  the  machines  free 
of  charge  for  a  three-year  period.  The 
cost  of  trading  a  typewriter  on  the 
three-year  rotation  plan  is  $20.00  a 
year. 

Our  school  should  make  some 
definite  provisions  for  trading  out  ma¬ 
chines  on  an  orderly  rotation  plan. 
This  will  avoid  heavy  charges  in  any 
one  particular  fiscal  period.  The  De¬ 
partment  Head  recommends  that 
seven  machines  should  be  traded  each 
year. 

■  Last,  But  Not  Least — As  a  final 
word,  let  it  be  said  that  a  most  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  using  a  report  as 
a  means  of  accomplishing  objectives 
is  that  of  perseverance. 

If  your  report  does  not  succeed  in 
achieving  your  objectives  the  first 
time,  do  not  become  discouraged. 
Make  it  work  for  you  again. 


On  the  Air _ Or  Staae  following  script,  a  1 5-minute  radio  broadcast, 

^  IS  recommended  also  for  use  over  school  public- 
address  systems.  It  can  easily  he  adapted,  also,  for  a  business-club  or 
school-assembly  program;  and  it  is  certainly  recommended  for  reading  to 
secretarial-practice  classes. 

So  Tomorrow  You  Go  to  Work 


CORNELIA  HODSON 
Mount  Vernon  High  School 
Mount  Vernon,  Washington 

Annouvcer:  So  you  are  going  to 
work  tomorrow!  If  you  belong  to 
that  vast  group  of  young  people  who 
are  preparing  for  their  first  job,  this 
broadcast  is  for  you.  If  you  belong  to 
that  group  of  young  people  who  are 
on  their  first  job,  this  broadcast  is 
for  you.  If  you  belong  to  that  group 
of  people  who  are  working  for  bet¬ 
ter  jobs,  this  program  is  for  you. 

Music:  Theme  up  and  out. 

Narrator:  Woman  with  a  warm, 
reassuring  quality  to  her  voice.  So 
you’re  going  to  work  tomorrow.  And 
you’re  scared.  So  scared  you  think 
you  will  probably  forget  everything 
you  ever  knew — so  scared  you’re 
sure  you’ll  make  a  mess  of  things. 
But  you  won’t.  Just  think  about  all 
the  people  you  know  who  have  jobs. 
All  those  people  you  see  every 
morning  on  your  way  to  school  are 
going  to  work,  and  they  are  happy 
and  busy  and  not  afraid.  And  they 
went  to  work  for  the  first  time,  too. 
Even  Mr.  Smith,  the  man  you  are 
going  to  work  for,  went  to  work  for 
the  first'  time.  He’s  probably  for¬ 
gotten  it,  but  he  did,  and  he’ll  re¬ 
member  it  tomorrow  when  you  come 
to  work.  He’s  just  a  man,  you  know. 
He  has  a  little  more  money,  and  a 
little  more  influence,  and  is  a  little 


busier  than  the  people  you  know— 
but  he’s  just  a  man.  He’s  at  home 
now,  (fading)  talking  to  Mrs.  Smith 
in  the  living  room.  Listen. 

Mr.  Smith:  Loud,  angry  tones. 
Why  do  we  have  to  go  over  there 
again?  She’ll  have  some  half-baked 
artist  or  poet  or  something,  and  we’ll 
have  to  sit  around  all  night  and 
listen  to  him  drop  his  r’s. 

Mrs.  Smith:  Soothingly.  Now, 
dear,  you  know  perfectly  well  there 
are  some  things  we  have  to  do.  It 
may  not  be  so  bad.  She  had  a  st'na- 
tor  last  time,  remember,  and  you 
enjoyed  being  there. 

Mr.  Smith:  Calmer.  Well,  yes— 

Mrs.  Smith:  Breaking  in.  You’re 
just  tired:  sit  over  here — you’ll  be 
more  comfortable. 

Narr:  Softly.  And  there  he  is 
now,  relaxed,  in  his  favorite  chair 
with  the  evening  paper,  waiting  for 
his  dinner.  Mr.  Smith!  (Voice 
changes  to  sound  as  if  coming  from 
a  great  distance.)  Mr.  Smith! 

Mr.  Smith:  Startled.  Eh!  What? 

Narr:  Far  off.  Mr.  Smith,  do  you 
remember  Mr.  Hadley? 

Mr.  Smith:  Puzzled.  Hadley— 
Hadley — oh,  you  mean  old  John 
Hadley? 

Narr:  Far  off.  Yes,  John  Hadley 
and  the  Hadley  Construction  Co. 

Mr.  Smith:  Fondly.  Sure — sure— 
I  remember  him.  Good  old  John 
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Hadley.  The  Hadley  Construction 
Co.  That  was  my  first  job. 

Narr:  Far  off.  What  did  you  do, 
Mi*.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith:  Oh,  a  little  bit  of 
everything.  I  was  supposed  to  be 
assistant  timekeeper,  but  I  answered 
the  telephone,  ran  errands.  Good  old 
John  Hadley. 

Narr:  Far  off.  You  liked  him,  Mr, 
Smith? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  he  taught  me  a 
lot.  You  learn  a  lot,  you  know,  on 
that  first  job.  Take  me,  for  instance 
—I  was  pretty  cocky.  When  I’d  been 
there  a  few  months  I  just  about 
thought  I  ran  the  place.  (Fading.) 
Hadley  straightened  me  out. 

Mr.  Hadley:  Roaring.  Smith, 
Smith. 

Mr.  Smith:  Young,  Henry  Aid- 
rich  quality  to  his  voice.  Yes,  Mr. 
Hadley. 

Mr.  Hadley  :  I  just  saw  Tom  Allen. 
Mr.  Smith:  Oh,  Mr.  Allen — oh, 
you  did.  Sir? 

Mr.  Hadley:  Yes,  I  did.  He  told 
me  he  was  in  to  see  me  last  week. 

Mr.  Smith:  Gulping.  Yes,  that’s 
right,  Mr.  Hadley. 

Mr.  Hadley:  It  seems  you  told 
him  we  didn’t  need  any  pipe. 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  I  thought  I’d 
heard  you  say — 

Mr.  Hadley:  No  matter  what  you 
hear  me  say,  you  don’t  make  the  de¬ 
cisions  in  this  firm — I  do. 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  Hadley:  Remember  that. 
Smith.  Maybe  you’ll  make  the  deci¬ 
sions  someday — but  wait  till  you  get 
a  job  the  decisions  go  with  (fading) 
before  you  start  making  ’em. 

Mr.  Smith:  Normal  tone.  Good 
old  Hadley. 

Narr:  How  did  you  feel  the  first 
day  you  went  to  work,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith:  Chuckling.  I  sure  was 
a  scared,  green  kid. 

Narr:  Voice 'far  off  throughout 
broadcast.  Do  you  remember  the 
little  girl  you  hired  today?  The  one 
who  is  coming  to  work  tomorrow? 
Mr.  Smith:  Y-e-es,  but — 

Narr:  It’s  her  first  job,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  she’s  frightened  and  worried.  If 
she  could  hear  you  now,  what  would 
you  say  to  her? 

Mr,  Smith:  Why,  (uncertainly) 
why,  I’d  tell  her  not  to  worry.  (Get¬ 
ting  more  sure  of  himself.)  I’d  tell 
her  there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
I’d  tell  her  we  are  just  people.  We’re 
busy,  and  we’re  brusque — but  we’re 
people.  And  we  won’t  expect  much 
from  her  for  a  day  or  two,  not  even 
for  a  week  or  two,  until  she  learns 
what’s  going  on.  That’s  all  she  needs 
to  be — alert  and  willing  to  learn. 


We  don’t  expect  her  to  know  how 
we  run  our  office  or  what  we  want 
her  to  do.  We’ll  tell  her  what  to  do, 
and  we’ll  show  her  how  to  do  it. 
And  she’ll  be  all  right.  Yes,  she’ll  be 
all  right.  She  knows  enough  to  do 
the  things  we  want  her  to  do.  Just 
tell  her  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
people  who  can’t  hold  their  jobs, 
lost  them,  not  because  they  don’t 
know  enough,  not  because  they  don’t 
have  skill  enough,  but  because  they 
can’t  get  along  with  people.  Yes,  get¬ 
ting  along  with  people  is  the  secret 
of  holding  any  job.  Why  I  remember 
one  girl  we  had,  bright  little  thing, 
too  bright,  I  guess;  she  didn’t  have 
any  patience  with  other  people’s 
mistakes.  She  was  our  receptionist. 
One  day,  for  instance,  a  poor  fellow, 
new  to  the  city,  (fading)  stumbled 
into  our  office. 

Stranger:  Say,  I’m  looking  for  a 
fellow  named  Jones,  He’s  an  at¬ 
torney.  I  don’t  suppose — 

Receptionist:  Breaking  in  coldly. 
The  sign  on  the  door  which  you  just 
came  through  says,  “Smith  Con¬ 
struction  Co.”  We  do  not  have  any 
attorneys  in  the  construction  busi¬ 
ness,  or  anybody  named  Jones  in 
Mr.  Smith’s  office. 

Stranger:  Fading.  Oh,  yes,  sure, 

I,  well — 

Mr.  Smith:  We  couldn’t  have 
that.  That  was  bad  for  business. 
That  poor  fellow  probably  never 
willingly  did  business  with  anybody 
named  Smith  again. 

Narr:  What  should  the  reception¬ 
ist  have  done,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith:  Fading.  Oh,  just  any¬ 
thing,  as  long  as  it  was  pleasant  and 
helpful. 

Stranger:  Say,  I’m  looking  for 
a  fellow  named  Jones.  He’s  an  at¬ 
torney.  I  don’t  suppose  you  know 
where  I  could  find  him? 

Receptionist:  Warm,  friendly 

tone.  Jones?  Jones?  No.  I’m  afraid  I 
don’t.  Are  you  sure  he’s  in  this 
building? 

Stranger:  Well,  I  thought  so.  It 
ought  to  be  around  here  some  place. 

Receptionist:  Let’s  look  in  the 
telephone  directory  (fading)  and 
check  his  address  to  make  sure. 

Narr:  So  if  she’s  willing  to  learn 
and  can  get  along  with  people,  she’ll 
be  all  right? 

Mr.  Smith:  Those  are  the  main 
things.  There  are  one  or  two  little 
things  that  might  help  if  she  knew 
about  them,  though.  Most  new  office 
workers  don’t  understand  how  im¬ 
portant  accuracy  is.  Maybe  the 
schools  don’t  stress  it  enough.  But 
in  an  office  it  is  better  for  a  girl  to 
take  an  hour  to  do  a  thing  and  have 


it  right,  than  to  take  forty  minutes 
and  have  it  wrong  (fading)  and 
have  to  take  all  the  time  to  do  it 
over. 

Mr.  Smith:  Miss  Adams. 

Miss  Adams:  Yes,  Mr,  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith:  Bring  in  those  vouch¬ 
ers,  will  you?  The  ones  I  asked  you 
to  have  typed? 

Miss  Adams:  I’m  sorry,  Mr. 
Smith,  but  they  aren’t  ready  yet. 

Mr.  Smith:  Aren’t  ready?  But  I 
gave  them  to  you  over  an  hour  ago. 
Miss  Adams:  I  know,  Mr.  Smith. 
But  we  have  a  new  typist.  She  tried 
to  get  them  ready  in  a  hurry  and 
made  several  errors.  She’s  doing 
them  over  now.  (Fading.)  I’ll  see  if 
they  are  ready  yet. 

Sound:  Fade  in  sound  of  rapid 
typing. 

Miss  Adams:  How  are  you  getting 
along  with  the  vouchers? 

Sound:  Typing  stops.  Sound  of 
paper  being  pulled  hurriedly  from 
machine. 

Typist:  I’ve  just  finished.  Here 
they  are. 

Miss  Adams:  Did  you  check  them 
this  time? 

Typist:  Well,  no.  I  thought  I’d 
better  get  them  finished  in  a  hurry. 

I  was  afraid  Mr.  Smith  might  be 
impatient. 

Miss  Adams:  He’d  be  more  im¬ 
patient  if  he  found  they  weren’t  cor¬ 
rect.  Let’s  check  to  make  sure.  You 
read  the  figures  on  your  copy,  and 
I’ll  check  them  against  the  original. 
Ready? 

Typist:  $84,923.42. 

Miss  Adams:  Check. 

Typist:  $3,724.80. 

Miss  Adams:  Check. 

Typist:  $599.03. 

Miss  Adams:  Check. 

Typist:  Total,  $89,248:25. 

Miss  Adams:  What  was  that? 
Typist:  $89,248.25. 

Miss  Adams:  It  should  be  $89,- 
247.25. 

Typist:  Oh,  dear!  Now,  I’ll  have 
to  do  it  all  over  again  and  Mr.  Smith 
will  be  furious! 

Miss  Adams:  It  may  not  be  so  bad. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  if 
you  had  checked  your  figures  before 
you  took  your  work  out  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Then  you  could  have  made 
your  corrections  very  easily.  Now 
you  will  have  to  erase  your  original 
and  each  of  your  carbons  and  put 
them  in  separately  and  go  to  all  the 
work  of  aligning  each  copy  to  make 
the  correction.  It  is  much  more  work 
and  takes  a  good  deal  more  time. 
Typist:  Yes,  but  I’ll  hurry. 

Miss  Adams:  Now,  just  a  minute. 
Let’s  think  about  the  hurrying.  How 
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long  did  it  take  you  to  do  the  first 
copy? 

Typist:  Let’s  see.  I  started  at  nine- 
thirty — oh,  about  thirty-five  or  forty 
minutes.  (Proudly.)  I’m  quite  a  fast 
typist. 

Miss  Adams:  Yes,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately,  you  are  not  a  very  careful 
one.  It  is  after  eleven  now,  so  you’ve 
spent  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half 
on  it  and  it  isn’t  ready  yet.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  I’ve  spent  at  least  ten 
minutes,  two  different  times,  going 
over  it  with  you.  That  makes  an¬ 
other  twenty  minutes.  It  will  take 
you  at  least  ten  minutes  more  to 
make  these  corrections.  That  is  two 
hours  of  time  that  Mr.  Smith  is  pay¬ 
ing  for  this  piece  of  work.  If  you  had 
typed  it  carefully,  checking  as  you 
went  along,  how  long  do  you  think  it 
would  have  taken  you? 

Typist:  Oh,  an  hour,  I  suppose. 

Miss  Adams:  Do  you  see  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  to 
do  it  carefully  and  have  it  right, 
than  to  try  to  hurry  and  waste  all 
this  time? 

Typist:  But  Miss  Adams,  I’m  a 
fast  typist.  At  school — 

Miss  Adams:  Breaking  in.  But 
you  aren’t  at  school  now.  You’re  in 
an  office.  It  isn’t  speed  that  counts 
here.  It  is  the  amount  of  work  you 
can  produce  that  counts.  The  typ¬ 
ist  who  can  produce  one  perfect  copy 
in  an  hour  is  far  more  valuable  to 
her  employer  than  the  typist  who 
turns  out  two  pieces  of  work,  both 
inaccurate.  Can’t  you  see  that  you 
haven’t  been  much  of  an  asset  to  the 
company  this  morning? 

Typist:  Yes,  but  surely  you’d 
rather  have  a  fast  typist  in  your  of¬ 
fice  than  a  slow  one? 

Miss  Adams:  Yes,  we  w^ould,  if 
the  fast  typist  were  also  accurate. 
Not  otherwise.  You’re  a  fast  typist. 
If  you  can  learn  to  combine  perfec¬ 
tion  with  your  speed,  then  you’ll  be 
the  most  valuable  kind  of  employee 
any  office  can  have.  But  until  you 
can  do  both,  your  speed  (fading) 
will  have  to  be  sacrificed. 

Narr:  Accuracy,  willingness  to 
learn,  ability  to  get  along  with  peo¬ 
ple.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes  .  . .  names.  Every 
new  office  worker  should  familiar¬ 
ize  herself  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  the  names  of  the  people  in  the 
organization.  It  is  important  on  the 
telephone,  for  example,  for  anyone 
may  have  to  take  a  call  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  (Fading.)  We  had  a  girl 
once — 

Sound:  Telephone  ringing  or 
switchboard  buzz. 


Telephone  Operator;  Smith  Con¬ 
struction  Co.  Mr.  Smith’s  office. 

Voice  on  Phone:  Could  I  speak  to 
A1  Henry,  please? 

Telephone  Op.:  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don? 

Voice  on  Phone:  Louder.  Could 
I  speak  to  A1  Henry,  please? 

Telephone  Op.  :  Did  you  say 
Henry? 

Voice  on  Phone:  Getting  angry. 
Yes,  I  said  Henry.  A1  Henry! 

Telephone  Op.:  We  don’t  have 
any  Mr.  Henry  here.  This  is  the 
Smith  Construction  Co. 

Voice  on  Phone:  Shouting.  Yes, 

I  know  it  is  the  Smith  Construction 
Co.  But  you  don’t  seem  to  know 
that  A1  Henry  is  general  manager. 

Sound:  Telephone  receiver  being 
hung  up  violently. 

Narr.:  You  are  being  very  help¬ 
ful,  Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  anything 
else  our  girl  should  know? 

Mr.  Smith:  That’s  just  about  it. 
There  is  one  other  thing,  though. 
She  shouldn’t  be  afraid  to  ask. 

Narr.:  What  do  you  mean  by  not 
being  afraid  to  ask? 

Mr.  Smith:  So  many  new  girls  are 
afraid  to  ask  an  employer  what  he 
means  when  they  don’t  understand 
his  instructions.  They  are  afraid  it 
is  something  they  should  know,  and 
they  are  afraid  the  employer  will 
think  they  are  stupid  if  they  ask. 
So  they  worry  and  go  ahead  and  try 
to  do  it  on  their  own.  They  waste 
a  lot  of  time  and  just  make  a  mess 
of  it  anyway.  (Fading.)  Like  the 
girl  I  had  once  who — 

Mr.  Smith:  Miss  Adams,  Miss 
Adams! 

New  Girl:  Miss  Adams  just 
stepped  out  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Smith:  Oh,  you’re  the  new 
girl.  Well,  bring  your  notebook 
and  come  in  here. 

New  Girl:  Yes,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith:  Take  a  wire.  It’s  to 
the  A.  B.  Diggs  Co.  Their  address 
is  in  the  file.  You  can  find  it.  Are 
you  ready?  O.  K.  Error  made  in  our 
estimate  stop  can  do  job  for  ten 
thousand  less  than  bid.  Get  it  out 
right  away  and  then  send  a  letter 
of  confirmation.  Did  you  get  it? 

New  Girl;  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith;  Read  it  back. 

New  Girl:  A.  B.  Diggs  Co.  I’m  to 
find  their  address  in  the  file.  Error 
made  in  our  estimate  stop  can  do 
job  (fading)  for  ten  thousand  less 
than  bid. 

Mr.  Smith;  It  was  a  big  job  and 
an  important  one.  I  expected  an 
answer  the  next  morning,  but  it 
didn’t  come.  None  came  the  next 
morning,  or  the  next.  Finally  a  week 


later  (fading)  I  received  a  letter  in 
the  morning  mail. 

Mr.  Smith:  Very  angry.  Miss 
Adams,  Miss  Adams! 

Miss  Adams:  Yes,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith:  Where  is  that  new 
girl? 

Miss  Adams:  That  new  girl?  Oh, 
you  mean  Miss  Austin — why  she’s 
right  out  here. 

Mr.  Smith:  Send  her  in. 

Miss  Adams:  Yes,  (fading)  Mr. 
Smith. 

Sound:  Door  opening. 

Miss  Adams:  Off  mike.  Miss 
Austin,  Miss  Austin. 

New  Girl:  Off  mike.  Yes,  Miss 
Adams. 

Miss  Adams:  Off  mike.  Mr.  Smith 
wants  to  see  you  at  once! 

New  Girl:  Off  mike.  Wants— 
wants  to  see  m-me? 

Miss  Adams:  Off  mike.  Yes — you. 
Hurry. 

New  Girl.  Off  mike.  Yes,  Miss 
Adams. 

Pause  about  three  seconds. 

Sound:  Door  closing. 

New  Girl:  You  wanted  to  see  me, 
Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes,  I  wanted  to  see 
you.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  A.  B. 
Diggs.  They  say  they  never  got  the 
wire  we  sent  last  week.  What  did 
you  do  with  it? 

New  Girl:  Why,  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  . 

Mr.  Smith:  The  girl  at  the 
switchboard  says  you  didn’t  give  it 
to  her.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

New  Girl:  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  Mr.  Smith 
.  .  .  I  .  .  . 

Mr.  Smith:  Yes?  Out  with  it! 

New  Girl:  Faintly.  I  ...  I  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  a  wire — so 
I  just  wrote  the  confirmation  letter. 

Pause  for  about  five  seconds. 

Narr.:  And  what  happened  to  the 
girl,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith:  I  almost  fired  her. 
She  stood  there  waiting  for  it — but 
somehow,  through  my  anger,  I  knew 
she  was  to  stay.  She’s  in  charge  of 
my  office  now.  You  see,  your  little 
girl  hasn’t  anything  to  worry  about. 
She’ll  be  working  with  Miss  Austin 
tomorrow. 

Music:  Theme  up  and  under. 

•  •  • 

Announcer:  You  have  heard  a 
program  dedicated  to  the  thousands 
of  young  people  who  are  preparing 
for  their  first  job.  Tune  in  again 
next  week  at  this  same  time,  when 
we  will  present  another  in  this 
series  of  programs  dedicated  to  the 
vocational  needs  of  our  young 
people. 

Music:  Up  and  out. 

[END] 
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TABLE  1.  INTELLIGENCE  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  180  GRADUATES  OF  AN  OFFICE-PRACTICE  CLASS 
Position  in  Graduating  Classes  of  800  Each 


Top 

100 


Otis 

I.Q. 

130  up 
125-129 
120-124 
115-119 

110-114 

105-109 

100-104 

95-  99 
90-  94 
85-  89 


Totals  13 


2nd 

100 

1 

3 

4 

3 

3 


3rd 

100 


4th 

100 


5th 

100 


7 

2 

10 


15 


20  23 


29 


6th 

100 


7th 

100 


8th 

100 


None 


35  27 


11 


Total 

1 

4 

15 

12 

33 

29 

33 


1  27 

2  20 

6 

7  180 


TABLE  I  INDICATES  that  many  students  of  above-average  ability  took  the  Oak  Park's  office- 
practice  course  intended  for  below-average  and  low-linguistic-ability  students.  Average  I.Q.: 
106.2.  Average  class  standing:  423;  highest  class  standing  of  anyone  in  the  group  was  1 3th 
and  lowest  was  763rd  in  graduating  classes  that  numbered  about  800  each  year.  These  180 
participated  in  school's  follow-up  study,  may  represent  the  superior  students  since  310  other 
graduates  of  the  course  did  not  respond  to  questionnaire. 


Curriculum  Evaluation  Township  High 

School  initiated  a  vocational  office-practice 

course  in  the  hope  of  serving  students  of  low  mental  or  linguistic  ability. 
Now  the  school  has  surveyed  the  results  of  that  program  through  a  follow¬ 
up  study  of  graduates.  The  findings  are  interesting.  They  are  reported 
by  Bernice  Hartmann,  office-practice  instructor  and  dean  of  junior  girls, 
and  George  Seymour,  former  head  of  the  business  department  and  now 
dean  of  freshman  boys,  both  of  Oak  Park. 

What  Happened  to  the  Graduates 
of  Our  Office-Practice  Course 


BERNICE  HARTMANN  and 
GEORGE  SEYMOUR 
Oak  Park  Township  High  School 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 

For  years  community  surveys 
and  newspaper  advertisements  have 
underscored  the  growing  need  for 
more  clerical  workers  and  machine 
operators.  Realizing  that  work  on 
these  levels  might  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  students  of  low  linguistic 
or  mental  ability  who  should  be 
placed  in  jobs  where  judgment 
would  be  a  secondary  factor,  Oak 
Park  Township  High  School  or¬ 
ganized  an  office-practice  course  in 
1940. 

Now  the  results  of  that  program 
have  been  evaluated  through  a  fol¬ 
low-up  study  of  its  graduates. 

*A  Word  About  the  Course — The 
course  work  stresses  (a)  vocational 
competency  in  operating  one  ma¬ 


chine  plus  (b)  acquaintanceship 
with  the  operation  of  several  other 
office  machines.  The  objectives  of 
the  course  center  around  the  word 
adaptability — adaptability  to  people, 
conditions,  and  machines. 

•  Specific  Objectives.  These 
include: 

1.  Vocational  skill  on  the  machine 
of  the  individual’s  choice. 

2.  Acquaintanceship  with  the  use 
and  operation  of  the  Mimeograph, 
Ditto,  Addressograph,  Graphotype, 
Ediphone,  Dictaphone,  Comptom¬ 
eter,  Monroe  Calculator,  and  Elec- 
tromatic  Typewriter. 

3.  Practical  application  of  the 
knowledge  gained  in  the  beginning 
typewriting  classes. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
rules  of  filing. 

5.  Appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
detail  work  is  necessary  to  the  ef¬ 


ficient  handling  of  daily  business 
routine. 

6.  Appreciation  of  the  need  for 
getting  along  with  others. 

7.  Recognition  of  the  importance 
of  each  cog  in  the  wheel  of  business 
operation. 

•  Instructional  Plan.  Our  stu¬ 
dents  are  divided  into  three  di¬ 
visions  for  maximum  utilization  of 
our  equipment  via  the  battery-rota¬ 
tion  plan  of  instruction. 

One  group  of  typists  handles  all 
work  in  typing,  including  duplicat¬ 
ing  through  use  of  carbon  paper. 
Ditto,  and  Mimeograph  procedures. 

The  file  clerks  learn  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  filing  and  the 
technique  of  alphabetic  letter  filing. 
They  take  charge  of  the  3,200  name 
plates  of  the  school’s  Graphotype 
files — Oak  Park  uses  Addressograph 
equipment  for  heading  and  mailing 
report  cards  and  parental  announce¬ 
ments;  so  it  is  imperative  that  these 
files  be  kept  in  perfect  order. 

Calculating  -  machine  operators 
work  on  the  Comptometer,  doing  a 
good  deal  of  the  routine  statistical 
work  for  the  school. 

All  students  serve  at  least  ten 
hours  in  the  school  office  under  the 
registrar’s  direction.  Each  student 
works  also  for  teachers  or  club  or¬ 
ganizations. 

If,  as  a  student  works  through 
his  duties  in  these  activities,  situa¬ 
tions  are  uncovered  that  indicate  he 
cannot  succeed  in  his  appointed  di¬ 
vision,  he  is  transferred  to  another. 
Care  is  taken  that  each  student  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  excel  in 
some  type  of  clerical  work. 

■  Conducting  the  Survey — Conduct¬ 
ing  the  survey  was  itself  an  activity 
of  the  office-practice  and  advanced 
typing  students.  Form  letters,  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  and  return  envelopes 
were  duplicated  by  members  of  the 
office-practice  class.  The  second- 
year  typists  filled  in  the  form-let¬ 
ter  addresses  and  addressed  the  out¬ 
side  envelopes.  Then  the  material 
was  returned  to  the  office-practice 
class  for  folding  and  stuffing  of  the 
enclosures  and  letters.  Students  of 
the  two  groups  volunteered  to  de¬ 
liver  the  packets  to  persons  living  in 
their  neighborhoods;  other  packets 
were  sent  through  the  mail. 

•  Response.  Of  the  490  students 
who  took  the  course,  37  per  cent  (12 
boys  and  168  girls)  responded.  The 
statistics  that  follow  in  this  report 
are  based  on  those  180  replies. 

■  General  Ability  of  Graduates — 
Our  first  step  upon  receiving  the 
responses  was  to  obtain  data  from 
the  school’s  files  to  reconstruct  a 
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picture  of  the  general  ability  of 
those  who  replied. 

•  We  obtained  I.Q.’s  from  rec¬ 
ords  of  scores  made  on  the  Otis 
Self-Administering  Test  of  Mental 
Ability,  Higher  Examination;  stu¬ 
dents  had  taken  this  test  upon  en¬ 
trance  to  the  ninth  year  of  school. 
Our  tabulation  indicated  that  our 
180  office-practice  graduates  aver¬ 
aged  106.2  I.Q.,  just  slightly  below 
norm,  since  the  average  of  all 
students  entering  our  school  since 
1936  has  ranged  from  107  to  109. 

•  We  obtained  also  the  scores 
these  same  students  had  made  as 
seniors  on  the  American  Council 
Psychological  Examination  for  Col¬ 
lege  Freshmen.  The  coefficient  of 
correlation  between  the  I.Q.  scores 
and  this  examination  was  .73. 

•  Finally  we  obtained  a  record  of 
the  standing  in  his  graduating  class 
of  each  of  our  respondees.  By  mak¬ 
ing  a  scattergram  table  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  class  ranking,  we  found 
that  our  office-practice  course  had 
included  a  great  number  of  students 
of  superior  ability  but  inferior 
achievement  in  their  allover  aca¬ 
demic  record — the  correlation  be¬ 
tween  intelligence  and  class  ranking 
in  this  group,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
negative:  — .48.  (See  Table  1.) 

■  What  Graduates  Reported — The 
following  tabulations  indicate  the 
responses  of  the  180  graduates  to 
our  questionnaire. 

•  Type  of  Work.  In  response  to 
the  question,  “What  type  of  work 
have  you  been  engaged  in  since  you 
left  high  school?”  graduates  re¬ 
ported  : 


TABLE  2.  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation 

Otis  I.Q.  of  Graduates 

Professions. . . 

To  99 

.  3 

100110 

3 

111  up 

2 

Clerical  and 
Sales . 

.  71 

87 

76 

Service . 

.  1 

1 

6 

College . 

.  3 

5 

9 

The  jobs  listed  by  students  were 
classified  under  the  categories  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  Dictionary  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Titles.  Virtually  all  varieties 
of  work  listed  under  the  clerical  and 
sales  occupations  were  reported  by 
the  group.  Total  figures  in  the 
table  would  exceed  180  because  it 
includes  all  the  jobs  students  have 
had,  and  some  students  have  held 
more  than  one  position. 

•  Types  of  Machines.  When 
asked,  “What  machines  have  you 
used  in  your  work?”  virtually  every 
make  of  every  business  machine 
was  reported. 


•  Additional  Training.  Forty-one 
students  reported  that  they  had 
continued  training  after  graduating 
from  our  high  school.  Duration  of 
training  ranged  from  six  months  to 
two  years.  Most  reported  additional 
training  on  machines;  and  of  these 
only  two  had  not  been  available  in 
our  own  laboratory  —  switchboard 
and  IBM  accounting  machine.  Sum¬ 
mary: 

TABLE  3.  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING 

No. 

Type  of  Institution  Attending 

In-service  training  .  .  15 

Private  business  college  10 

College  or  university .  8 

Education  departments  of  of¬ 
fice-machinery  companies  6 

Public  trade  school  .  1 

Public  high  school .  1 

•  Value  of  Training.  We  asked 
students,  “What  part  of  the  training 
in  the  course  (taken  at  Oak  Park) 
helped  you  most  and  what  helped 
you  least  in  your  work  since  gradua¬ 
tion?”  Responses; 

TABLE  4.  VALUE  OF  TRAINING 
Item  in  Training  Program  Most  Least 


Filing  . 

69 

18 

Typing  . 

58 

1 

Comptometer  . 

33 

29 

Mimeograph 

General  machine  knowl- 

31 

26 

edge  . 

29 

0 

Calculators  . 

21 

11 

Stencil  typing 

16 

1 

Duplicating 

7 

16 

Addressograph 

Experience  as  teacher’s 

7 

36 

assistant  . 

5 

0 

Ditto  . 

4 

6 

Graphotype  . 

1 

6 

Ediphone  and  Dictaphone 

1 

4 

No  response  to  question 

19 

41 

In  studying  Table  4  one 

should 

remember  that  it  reflects  the  values 
as  students  recognized  them  in  the 
jobs  they  happened  to  get;  probably 
only  the  large  numbers  are  sig¬ 
nificant. 

■  Conclusions  from  the  Survey — 
After  examining  the  data  compiled 
in  the  survey,  we  came  to  several 
unanswered  questions  and  to  some 
distinct  conclusions. 

•  We  noted  with  interest  that  our 
course  had  reached  not  only  the 
student  group  with  lower  ranges  of 
intelligence  but  also  some  above- 
average  students  whose  academic 
accomplishments  were  lower  than 
their  abilities  warranted.  Was  this 
because  the  practical  nature  of  the 
office-practice  work,  compared  with 
general  and  academic  studies,  at¬ 
tracted  their  interest  and  attention 
more  successfully? 


•  We  found  in  the  records  of  em-  = 
ployment  that  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  180  graduates  had  re¬ 
mained  with  the  same  company 
throughout  employment,  with  two 
indicating  service  for  as  long  as  5^ 
years.  We  concluded  that  the  girl 
of  low  I.Q.  with  a  class  ranking 
higher  than  expected  achievement  is 
likely  to  remain  with  one  concern, 
being  satisfied  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  having  obtained  a  job. 

Only  a  few  graduates  had 
changed  positions  more  than  four  i 
times.  The  steadiness  of  continual  ' 
employment  with  one  concern  is 
surprising  in  this  group  of  graduates. 

•  Aside  from  the  students  who 

went  directly  into  college  training, 
only  22  per  cent  of  the  others  con¬ 
tinued  after-school  training.  This  i 
indicates  that  the  training  in  high 
school  should  be  of  such  quality  as 
to  be  marketable — which  hints  at  i 
still  greater  specialization.  ! 

The  strong  plea  made  by  students  1 
for  general  machine  knowledge,  ' 
however,  and  graduates’  statements 
that  this  general  knowledge  helped 
them  obtain  jobs  shows  that  we  shall 
have  to  continue  giving  acquaint-  , 
anceship  training  with  various  types  ' 
of  machines. 

But  we  are  wondering  whether  i 
our  first-term  work  ought  not  to  be 
general  and  exploratory,  with  a  full 
second-term  specialization  in  build¬ 
ing  a  marketable  skill  on  one  specific 
machine.  The  question  of  proportion 
— general  vs.  specific — remains  to  be 
answered.  / 

•  The  large  firms  will  probably 

continue  in-service  training;  but  j 
with  the  changing  economic  condi-  j 
tions,  the  nature  of  that  training  will  ! 
return  to  the  specific  on-the-job  j 
training  of  the  past.  In  that  event,  ' 
the  private  schools,  unive'sHies,  ' 
public  trade  schools,  and  educational 
departments  of  business-machine 
firms  will  doubtless  find  themselves  , 
giving  more  and  more  post-high-  j 
school  training  in  the  necessary  ^ 
skills.  ! 

•  Evidence  shows  that  our  course  ) 

has  been  successful  in  giving  voca¬ 
tional  competency  to  many  students 
of  low  ability  who  have  the  desire 
to  succeed  and  who  have  purposeful  ' 
objectives.  Several  letters  acknowl-  | 
edging  this  fact  accompanied  the  | 
return^'d  questionnaires.  ' 

•  One  gratifying  observation  vol¬ 
unteered  by  our  correspondents  was 
their  belief  that  we  should  do  more 
to  stress  courtesy  and  refinement  of 
manners.  We  admit  it  and  are  won¬ 
dering  about  holding  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  subject  by  personnel 
people  and  former  students.  Along 
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this  same  line  is  a  growing  recogni¬ 
tion  that  we  must  do  more  to  change 
our  graduates’  attitudes  toward 
work  itself. 

•  From  the  point  of  view  of  value 
to  the  present  classes  in  office 
practice,  the  survey’s  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  has  been  its  tremendous 
motivation  in  teaching.  The  unifying 
force  of  a  department  project,  the 


Reported  by 
A.  A.  BOWLE 

■  The  “Sect-o-Desk”  —  The  new¬ 
est  idea  in  utilizing  office  work  space 
is  a  special  three-piece  desk  com¬ 
posed  of  two  cabinets  and  a  top.  The 
cabinets  may  be  either  a  two-draw¬ 
er  letter  file  or  a  three-shelf  com¬ 
partment  cabinet.  As  shown  above, 
the  desk  may  have  one  cabinet  of 
each  style,  and  either  cabinet  has  an 
optional  lock. 

The  cabinets  are  of  standard  desk 
height,  30  by  15  by  24  inches,  and 
are  made  of  steel  with  baked  enamel 


evidence  (in  view  of  the  last  objec¬ 
tive  of  our  office-practice  course) 
that  the  office- practice  course  could 
be  a  cog  in  a  wheel  of  activity,  the 
acceptance  by  students  of  the  an¬ 
swers  provided  by  their  predecessors 
— these  were  real  instructional 
values. 

Such  studies  should  be  and  we 
trust  will  be  continued. 


in  olive  or  gray.  The  steel  top  fits 
snugly  over  the  cabinets  and  is 
braced  so  that  they  are  held  in  place. 
The  assembled  desk  is  30  inches 
high,  241/2  inches  deep,  and  50  inches 
wide.  Price  of  the  model  shown: 
$49.50. 

•  But  of  special  interest  to  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  is  the  multiple  pur¬ 
poses  the  unit  can  serve  in  a  class¬ 
room.  It  can,  first  of  all,  serve  as  a 
regular  desk  for  either  teacher  or 
students  and  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
vide  storage  space.  Teachers  will 
readily  recognize  some  advantages. 


Teachers  of  office  machines  will 
recognize  special  values.  Small  cal¬ 
culating  machines,  for  example,  can 
be  kept  locked  in  the  compartment 
side  of  such  a  desk  when  they  are 
not  in  use.  As  a  table  for  holding, 
storing,  using  a  Mimeoscope  and 
styli  and  stencils,  too,  this  unique 
Sect-o-Desk  is  especially  well  suited. 

A  typing  teacher  will  spot  the  ease 
with  which  the  letter  cabinet  will 
serve  to  store  student  folders  while 
the  compartment  cabinet  holds  many 
weeks’  supplies. 

•  The  desk’s  two  cabinets  can 
be  mounted  together  if  ever  the 
desk  itself  is  no  longer  needed.  Thus, 
in  face  of  mounting  enrollments,  a 
business  teacher  could  purchase 
three  or  four  sets  of  the  cabinets  for 
ordinary  cabinet  use;  and  by  having 
the  tops  available,  he  could  provide 
additional  desks  as  necessary. 

•  For  more  information,  write 
to  Kalmus-Gordon  Inc.,  11  West  32 
Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

■  Stamp  Dispenser  —  A  new  type 
of  Ideal  postage  stamp  dispenser, 
holding  a  coil  of  500  stamps  in  neat 
and  handy  fashion,  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Mayfair  Company,  315 
North  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago. 
This  device  is  made  of  handsomely 
finished  wood  to  match  desk  or  in 
color  to  match  denomination  of 
stamps  in  the  device. 

■  File  Tray  —  Goodfrend  Metal 
Products  Company,  6852  Indiana 
Avenue,  Chicago,  is  offering  a  steel 
file  tray.  No.  88,  which  clips  easily 
on  the  front  or  side  of  the  open  file 
drawer;  and  its  manufacturers  claim 
that  it  enables  the  use  of  both  hands 
for  faster  filing. 

■  Automatic  Counter  —  Rex-O- 
Graph,  Inc.,  Milwaukee  12,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  has  announced  the  addition  of 
a  new  automatic  counter  to  the  SA 
model  fluid  type  duplicator.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  revolving  counter  that 
counts  a  hundred  copies  with  one 
complete  turn.  The  knob  is  set  at 
zero  at  the  beginning  of  each  run. 

■  staple  Remover — Bostitch,  757 
Mechanic  Street,  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island,  announces  a  new  product — 
GIA  staple  remover,  which  it  claims 
can  extract  and  dispose  of  any  sized 
paper  staple.  It  lifts  staples  out 
without  tearing  the  paper  and  keeps 
them  so  that  they  do  not  fly  all  over 
the  office  floor. 

■  Pen-Tru  Pointer  —  Developed  by 
Film  Research  Associates,  135  W.  52 
Street,  New  York  City,  it  makes 
wooden  stick  pointers  obsolete  for 
use  on  projection  screens  by  pro¬ 
jecting  bright  arrowhead  on  the 
screen  from  anywhere  in  the  room. 


Functionol  D6sk  Neiuest  type  oj  desk,  “Sect-o-Desk,”  designed  for 
special  office  use  where  working  space  and  storage 
space  are  at  a  premium,  has  tremendous  possibilities  for  use  in  business 
classrooms.  This  desk  is  but  one  new  wrinkle  in  current — 
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which  graduate  has  the  better  chance 


Certainly  mimeograph  training  carries  a  lot  of  weight  with 
employers.  Recent  surveys  indicate  that  the  mimeograph  is 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  typewriter.  That’s  why 
graduates  with  mimeographing  skill  get  the  better  jobs. 

what  simplifies  the  teacher’s  job 

Teaching  mimeographing  is  easy  with  the  textbook, 
“Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing.”  The  15  fully  illustrated 
lessons  are  complete.  The  text  covers  all  phases  of 
mimeographing  from  the  preparation  of  a  stencil  to  the 
production  of  multi-colored  copies.  For  complete  information, 
phone  your  local  A.  B.  Dick  distributor  or  mail  coupon  below. 

Mimeographing  is  BALANCED  duplicating — to  bring  you  all 
the  essentials — speed,  legibility,  versatility,  easy  operation  and 
low  over-all  cost — with  no  sacrifice  of  one  for  another. 

A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  products  are  for  use  with  all  makes 
suitable  stencil  duplicating  products. 


A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY,  Dept.  BE-350 
5700  Touhy  Ava.,  Chicago  31,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  information  about  □  the  textbook,  “Fundamentals  of  Mimeo¬ 
graphing,”  □  the  new  A.  B.  Dick  mimeographs. 


Name 


Position 


School 


Address 
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MUtoaukM  Sentinel  t'Koto 


Milwaukee  Guests  These  six  ladies  were  among  the  160  teachers  feted 

at  the  Milwaukee  NOMA  Chapter’s  recent  educa¬ 
tion  night.  Obviously,  Lillian  Brandt,  Olga  Schlueter,  Marie  Jaspersen, 
Madeline  Strong,  Elsa  Karl,  and  Hazel  Delaney  thoroughly  enjoyed — 


I  An  Apple  for  the  Teacher 


How  can  schools  and  business  pre¬ 
pare  graduates  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  initial  job?  For 
many  years  this  question  has  been 
the  main  topic  of  discussion  at 
NOMA  educational  meetings. 

I  Something  Different — At  the  edu¬ 
cational  meeting  of  the  Milwaukee 
Chapter  of  NOMA,  a  committee 
composed  of  teachers  and  business 
people  faced  the  old  question  with  a 
new  and  stimulating  attack. 

'  They  wanted  to  have  at  least  100 
teachers  and  school  administrators 
(all  were  called  educators)  at  this 
meeting. 

They  wanted  to  arrange  the 
tables  at  dinner  so  that  each  table 
would  have  some  teachers  and  busi¬ 
ness  people.  (Usually,  each  sits 
with  his  own  group.) 

I  They  wanted  the  members  of  the 
=  panel  to  give  some  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  to  both  schools  and  business. 
I  They  didn’t  want  generalities. 

•  Teachers  Are  Sponsored  —  Long 
i  before  the  meeting  date,  teachers 
I  were  asked  if  they  would  attend; 
\  and  a  number  frankly  admitted  that 
f  their  budgets  just  wouldn’t  stand 
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the  cost  of  the  dinner.  The  commit¬ 
tee  did  something  about  it.  They 
asked  a  number  of  companies  if 
they  would  underwrite  the  cost  of 
the  tickets  for  the  educators.  The 
companies  did  and  the  reservations 
poured  in;  and  as  a  result,  (1)  more 
than  60  companies  sponsored  these 
educators,  (2)  160  educators  were 
present,  (3)  150  business  managers 
reported. 

■  Most  Unusual  Name  Cards  —  It 
was  going  to  be  impossible  to  give 
each  a  name  card  of  the  regular  sort 
and  still  get  everyone  seated  in 
about  five  minutes.  Again,  this  re¬ 
sourceful  committee  solved  its  prob¬ 
lem  by  having  an  apple  at  the  place 
reserved  for  a  teacher — no  apple, 
no  teacher.  In  that  way,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  assured  that  a  mixed 
group  of  educators  and  business 
people  would  be  at  each  table. 

■  The  Panel — The  material  present¬ 
ed  by  the  panel  was  all  meat  be¬ 
cause  each  person  had  only  three 
minutes  in  which  to  present  his 
material. 

•  The  moderator.  Dr.  Russell  J. 
Hosier,  University  of  Wisconsin,  set 


an  interval  timer;  and  when  that 
bell  rang,  the  speaker  was  permitted 
to  finish  the  sentence  and  that  was 
all. 

•  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
presentations  was  that  given  by  Mr. 
Ray  Rupple,  Waukesha  High 
School.  Mr.  Rupple  had  decided  to 
do  a  little  sampling  of  requirements 
of  the  companies  in  his  town  where 
the  graduates  of  Waukesha  are 
placed.  He  had  become  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  project  that  he  had 
visited  close  to  800  firms  (all  of 
them  in  town).  He  had  seen  at 
first  hand  what  was  required,  and 
he  reported  his  findings  at  the  meet¬ 
ing — in  three  minutes. 

•  Mr.  Charles  Nelson,  Waukesha 
Motor  Company,  told  what  excel¬ 
lent  service  the  high  school  was 
rendering  in  supplying  his  company 
and  other  companies  with  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  graduates.  In  turn, 
his  company  was  sending  to  the 
high  school  (1)  carbon  that  could 
no  longer  be  used  in  business  but 
was  still  usable  for  school  work,  (2) 
obsolete  forms  so  that  the  students 
could  have  some  experience  with 
forms  actually  used  in  business,  and 
(3)  forms  correctly  filled  in  so  that 
students  would  have  a  working 
guide. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  his  company 
hoped  to  go  one  step  further  in  the 
coming  year — to  give  the  high 
school  a  report  of  each  graduate 
employed. 

■  More  Boys  Wanted  as  Stenog¬ 
raphers  —  The  last  panel  member 
representing  business,  Mr.  Fred 
Sperling,  Huebsch  Manufacturing 
Company,  emphasized  a  statement 
that  the  teachers  were  glad  to  take 
away  with  them  to  pass  on  to  the 
young  men.  He  said,  “We  need  more 
young  men  studying  stenography.” 
He  pointed  out  the  opportunities 
available.  He  did  not,  however, 
speak  in  general  terms.  He  gave 
names  of  companies  who  wanted 
these  young  men. 

After  the  meeting,  the  writer 
learned  from  the  president,  Mr. 
Wayne  Reesman,  that  more  than  five 
hundred  business  -  entrance  tests 
had  been  given  in  their  testing  cen¬ 
ter  last  year;  and  he  was  hopeful 
that  more  would  be  given  this  year. 

Anyone  attending  this  meeting 
could  not  help  but  feel  that  for  pep, 
enthusiasm,  initiative,  and  action, 
the  Milwaukee  Chapter  of  NOMA 
can’t  be  beat. 
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Koep  ^Em  Awake  teacher  can  invite  attention  to  himself  just  by 

^  .  being  a  character.  Any  of  us  can  scintillate  once  in 

a  while.  But  for  day-in  and  day-out  teaching,  for  the  kind  of  steady  in¬ 
struction  that  keeps  students  awake  both  physically  and  intellectually, 
every  teacher  needs  a  full  kit  of — 

Reliable  Devices  for  Maintaining  the 
Active  Interest  of  Our  Students 


RUTH  BAUGHMAN 
Bethel  College 
North  Newton,  Kansas 

There  are  teachers,  and  I  have 
had  some  of  them,  who  are  endowed 
by  nature  with  the  ability  to  charm 
an  audience.  And  then  there  are 
the  rest  of  us  who  have  to  work 
at  it. 

I  have  always  congratulated  my¬ 
self  because  I  chose  to  become  a 
business  teacher.  My  courses  are 
not  required,  and  most  students  do 
not  elect  them  because  they  have 
been  persuaded  to  do  so;  they  are 
volunteers,  and  so  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  when  they  come  into  my  class¬ 
room. 

The  majority  of  my  courses  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  I  could  not 
impose  dull  lectures,  even  if  I  would. 
Even  so,  there  are  some  areas  of 
my  assignment  in  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  an  effort  to  interest 
my  students.  Most  of  us  teachers 
must  admit  that  our  presentation 
of  some  lessons  is  uninspiring. 

Some  teachers  are  themselves 
such  extraordinary  characters  that 
they  have  the  students’  open- 
mouthed  attention.  I  remember  my 
science  professor  who  unconsciously 
did  gymnastics;  the  history  teacher, 
a  physical-education  major,  who 
somehow  taught  us  basketball  as 
part  of  a  unit  on  the  Civil  War; 
and  my  composition  teacher  who 
wouldn’t  let  us  forget  that  he  had 
done  his  doctor’s  dissertation  on 
Plumbing  During  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  the  problem  of  the  teacher  is 
in  creating  interest  in  learning  a 
skill  or  area  of  information,  not  in 
creating  interest  in  himself  as  an 
individual  personality. 

■  Suggestions  for  Increasing  Inter¬ 
est — Much  has  been  written  about 
the  importance  and  techniques  of 
creating  interest;  there  are  “prin¬ 
ciples  of”  that  can  be  found  in  any 
standard  textbook  on  teaching.  The 
ideas  that  are  offered  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  not  principles,  just  sug¬ 
gestions — things  I  have  found  hold 
the  attention  of  students  and  help 
them  become  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  presented. 


•  Keep  the  objectives  clear.  The 
objectives  of  a  course  should  not 
be  an  instructor’s  secret.  Students 
want  to  know  what  is  expected  of 
them  and  why  they  are  graded  as 
they  are;  they  should  be  satisfied  on 
these  subjects.  But,  more  impor¬ 
tant,  they  should  be  constantly 
reminded  of  their  purpose  in  taking 
the  course.  Every  lesson  should  be 
so  planned  that  the  learners  not 
only  see  the  practicality  of  the  day’s 
lesson  but  also  reaffirm  the  prac¬ 
ticality  of  the  whole  course. 

Every  lesson  should  have  imme¬ 
diate  goals,  and  students  should 
know  what  they  are  and  how  they 
and  their  teacher  expect  to  reach 
these  goals.  There  are  few  cases 
where  students  could  possibly  be 
harmed  by  knowing  why  the 
teacher  uses  the  methods  that  he 
does. 

Not  understanding  may  hurt  i 
class.  I  discovered  on  a  teacher¬ 
rating  scale  that  my  students  were 
out  of  sympathy  with  my  testing 
program.  Some  students  frankly 
stated  that  I  was  being  paid  to  make 
my  own  tests  rather  than  to  use 
those  of  the  publisher.  The  publish¬ 
er’s  tests  were  better  than  any  I 
could  have  made;  but  I  should  have 
prepared  my  class  for  the  type  of 
test  and  explained  its  purpose. 

Purposefulness  always  arouses  in¬ 
terest.  Shorthand  students  will  in¬ 
variably  work  more  enthusiastically, 
for  example,  when  they  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  a  drill  is  to  accomplish. 

Bored  students  are  ones  who  “do 
not  know  what  it  is  all  about.” 

•  Use  tests  for  excitement.  A 
testing  program  can  be  and  should 
be  interest-arousing  in  itself.  It 
should  be  definitely  understood  that 
students  will  be  given  fair  warning 
of  important  tests;  but  it  should 
also  be  understood  that  “pop  quiz¬ 
zes”  will  “pop” — and  when  tests 
are  presented  in  that  spirit  they  do 
add  a  little  excitement. 

•  Tie  in  current  events.  My  class 
in  introduction  to  business  was  fol¬ 
lowing  the  trail  of  the  stock  market 
when  it  declined  after  the  Truman 
election.  We  did  not  have  time  to 


recoup  their  losses  during  the  two- 
week  period,  and  the  class  lost 
theoretical  millions  of  dollars  of 
investments  (yes,  investments:  we  , 
were  not  speculating).  j 

What  would  have  been  just 
another  chapter  in  the  book  became 
for  most  of  the  class  a  worth-while 
but  thoroughly  entertaining  activity 
— ^just  because  we  tied  our  lessons 
with  current  events.  That’s  always 
a  safe  thing  to  do  when  a  chapter  ' 
looks  as  though  it  may  be  “just 
another.” 

•  Allow  for  discussion.  Quite  I 
aside  from  the  merits  of  students’ 
learning  to  speak,  they  are  always 
interested  in  a  class  in  which  there 

is  a  great  deal  of  student  participa¬ 
tion,  for  the  simplest  reason:  Time 
goes  much  faster  when  you  are 
talking  than  it  does  when  you  listen  i 
to  someone  else  talk. 

Discussion  must  not  be  just  idle 
“minute  chasers,”  of  course;  and 
this  means  that  the  teacher  must  ( 
experiment  with  different  tech¬ 
niques  of  stimulating  and  directing 
a  discussion. 

•  Be  dramatic.  We  can’t  all  be 
Barrymores,  nor  would  we  want 
theatrics  to  draw  attention  away  { 
from  the  subject.  Still,  we  must  use 

a  certain  amount  of  showmanship  to 
keep  students’  attention. 

We  all  know  how  to  do  this,  but 
we  sometimes  forget  to  bother  to 
do  it.  We  know  how  to  make  our 
class-opening  statement  challenging 
or  even  startling.  I  don’t  know 
what  subject  you  teach;  but  I’m  sure  j 
that  you’d  get  more  attention  in 
class  tomorrow,  no  matter  what  the  I 
subject,  if  you  open  with  “Hedging 
might  be  defined  as  betting  on  both  ' 
sides  at  the  same  time”  instead  of  , 
“Today  we  start  with  Chapter  Four.” 

•  Use  the  vernacular.  Woe  to  the  > 
students  whose  teacher  sounds  like 

a  walking  textbook.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  must  lean  over  backward 
to  use  the  latest  bobby-soxer  hep 
talk;  I  mean  that  vocabulary  should 
be  colorful  and  varied  with  now  and 
then  a  word  that  is  unfamiliar  to  ) 
the  average  student. 

•  Shine  your  shoes.  I  think  you 
ought  to  present  as  attractive,  self-  . 
confident,  and  poised  an  appearance  1 
every  day  as  you  tell  your  students 
they  should  present  for  an  inter¬ 
view.  Well-groomed  teachers  earn 
more  interest  and  respect  from  the 
students  who  must  look  at  them  all 
period. 

•  Listen  to  your  own  voice.  Every 
teacher  who  talks  the  whole  period 
or  a  great  part  of  a  period  should 
be  required  to  record  his  voice  and 
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Check  and  Double  Check  Students  don’t  like  to  find  their  errors. 

Finding  errors,  they  have  learned,  usually 
means  doing  work  over,  seeing  grades  reduced,  or  admitting  ineptness. 
Small  wonder  students’  proofreading  skill  is  low!  Teachers  of  typing, 
transcription,  and  secretarial  practice  need  to  reward  students  for  finding 
their  errors  and  need  to  teach  students  how  to  proofread  typescript.  Some 
such  devices  are  reported  in  this  contribution: 


Let’s  Make  Proofreadins  Affirmative  (I) 


listen  to  it  solidly  for  an  hour.  Oh, 
most  of  us,  it  is  true,  can  give  a 
special  talk  with  animation  and  in¬ 
terest  in  our  voices;  but  just  let 
someone  record  your  voice  when 
you  are  not  playing  up  to  a  micro¬ 
phone  —  then,  chances  are,  you’ll 
dash  out  to  learn  more  about  effec¬ 
tive  speaking. 

A  class  period  is  a  long  time  to 
have  to  listen  to  a  hard,  or  high- 
pitched,  or  monotonous  drone.  Few 
students  can  maintain  interest  when 
such  a  drone  is  kept  before  them.  I 
think  this  point  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  shorthand  teachers. 

•  Keep  your  sense  of  humor. 
Take  your  sense  of  humor,  the  one 
that  makes  you  the  charm  of  the 
teachers’  lounge,  into  your  class¬ 
room  with  you.  It  can  help  you  and 
your  class  over  difficult  moments. 
One  doesn’t  have  to  be  a  clown  or 
a  card.  One  shouldn’t  go  out  of  his 
way  to  fit  his  favorite  joke  into  the 
lesson  plan.  But  spontaneous  humor 
is  a  thorough  yawn  stifler. 

•  Keep  progress  posted.  Students 
are  sometimes  unaware  that  they 
are  getting  anywhere;  they  don’t 
always  recognize  the  symptoms  of 
growth  or  evidence  of  progress.  So, 
point  it  out  to  them.  Encourage¬ 
ment  given  at  the  propitious  mo¬ 
ment  replaces  impediment  with  im¬ 
petus  to  greater  successes. 

•  Be  expert.  Make  yourself  so 
familiar  with  your  subject  that  you 
develop  an  enthusiasm  for  it.  Per¬ 
haps  this  suggestion  should  head 
the  list,  for  the  instructor’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  accounts  for  much  of  that  of 
the  student. 

In  teaching,  familiarity  wdth  the 
subject  matter  should  not  breed 
contempt;  but,  as  Jane  Ace  would 
say  with  different  meaning,  “fa¬ 
miliarity  breeds  attempt’’ — attempt 
at  new  methods  of  presentation  and 
new  ways  of  arousing  interest. 

■  In  Conclusion — It  might  be  re¬ 
vealing  to  you  to  find  out  from  your 
students  just  how  they  feel  about 
your  classes.  If  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so,  give  them  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  that  will  enable  you  to 
determine  your  interest  quotient.  If 
it  is  low,  you  aren’t  fulfilling  your 
responsibility  as  teacher — and  in 
that  case  the  foregoing  suggestions 
will  be  all  the  more  valuable  to  you. 
•  •  • 

[iVote;  Would  you  really  like  to 
take  inventory  on  your  interest 
quotient?  Then  turn  to  the  article 
by  Marsdon  A.  Sherman,  ^‘This 
Year,  Let’s  Take  Inventory  of  Our¬ 
selves,”  which  appeared  in  June 
1947,  B.E.W.,  page  562.— Editor! 


ALAN  C.  LLOYD 
Editor  and  Publisher 
The  Gregg  Magazines 

For  years  the  teachers  of  courses 
in  which  typing  plays  an  important 
part  have  been  mentally  whipping 
every  student  who  successfully  de¬ 
tects  and  honestly  reports  his  own 
errors. 

The  typical  rewards  we  give  stu¬ 
dents  who  do  an  efficient  job  of 
proofreading  would  make  a  mental 
hygienist  throw  up  his  hands  in  hor¬ 
ror.  We  force  students  to  repeat 
their  work.  We  slash  their  grades. 
We  wither  their  spirit  with,  “Aha, 
why  didn’t  you  encircle  this  error?” 
— in  a  tone  of  voice  that  is  an  impli¬ 
cation  of  criminal  intent. 

Isn’t  it  time  for  us  to  stop  berating 
students  for  overlooking  their  errors 
and  to  start  teaching  them  how  to 
find  their  errors? 

■  Proofreading  Is  Hard — It  may  be 
that  teachers  underestimate  the 
actual  difficulty  of  proofreading. 

In  an  error-detecting  test  given 
in  the  past  two  years  to  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  business  teachers  at  conven¬ 
tions  and  regional  conferences,  a  test 
in  which  cash  awards  offered  a 
special  motivation,  not  one  business 
teacher  teas  able  to  detect  all  the 
fifty  ordinary  errors  packed  into  a 
150-word  letter. 

Superficially,  proofreading  seems 
very  easy.  But  how  often  have  you, 
a  business  teacher,  picked  up  the 
carbon  copy  of  a  letter  you  typed  a 
month  ago,  only  to  shudder  at  a 
typographical  error  or  an  English 
error  that  you  had  overlooked  when 
you  signed  the  original  copy?  How 
often  has  a  student  secretary  called 
your  attention  to  additional  errors 
on  papers  that  you  have  graded  and 
given  to  her  for  recording? 

No,  proofreading  is  not  easy.  The 
eye  has  a  way  of  passing  over  the 
lines  of  typescript  and  seeing  what 
the  mind  wishes  were  there  instead 
of  what  the  fingers  actually  put 
there. 

Proofreading,  moreover,  is  nearly 
always  done  in  haste.  The  time  de¬ 
voted  to  proofreading  is  nonproduc¬ 
tive  time,  and  the  student  or  typist 


feels  a  compulsion  to  get  on  with 
more  result-showing  work. 

Put  together,  all  these  factors  add 
up  to  a  powerful  negative  total.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  our  students  can¬ 
not  proofread  so  well  as  we  wish 
they  could. 

■  Accent  the  Positive — Before  start¬ 
ing  a  program  to  improve  proof¬ 
reading  accuracy,  it  is  important 
that  we  eliminate  the  greatest 
stumbling  block:  the  practice  of 
grading  on  the  basis  of  errors. 

So  long  as  the  student  thinks  that 
his  work  is  going  to  be  graded  on  the 
so-simple  but  so-negative  scale  of 
“0  errors — A;  1  error — B;  2  errors — 
C,”  and  so  on,  his  interest  in  finding 
errors  is  scarcely  encouraged.  When 
we  use  such  a  scale,  we  are,  in  effect, 
slapping  the  student’s  face  each  time 
he  detects  and  reports  one  of  his 
errors. 

There  are  many  other  bases  for 
grading.  One  can  grade  on  the 
quantity  of  work  accepted  on  the 
basis  of  an  allowable  maximum 
number  of  errors.  One  can  grade  o^^ 
the  extent  of  improvement  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  student.  One  can 
grade  on  technical  operative  skills 
Yes,  there  are  many  bases  for  grad¬ 
ing  typewritten  work,  and  almost 
any  is  preferable  to  the  number-of- 
errors  basis.' 

At  the  same  time  that  we  set  aside 
this  negative  influence  we  must  also 
introduce  an  affirmative  one:  in¬ 
stead  of  penalizing  error  detection, 
we  must  reward  it — at  least  with 
applause. 

■  Arouse  Awareness — The  first  step 
in  a  program  for  improving  proof¬ 
reading  ability  is  to  create  interest  in 
proofreading  itself. 

Proofreading  can  be  fun.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers  have  found  that 
the  “World’s  Worst  Transcript,”  a 
typewritten  letter  so  packed  with 
errors  that  detecting  them  is  a  game, 
offers  a  chance  to  have  some  fun 
with  proofreading. 

Common  practice  in  using  the 
WWT  has  been  to  duplicate  copies 

'See  E.  G.  Bl.ickstone,  “Don’t  Grade  So  Many 
Typinf?  Papers.”  Business  Education  World,  June, 
1948,  pp.  574-577,  for  alternative  liases  for  grading. 
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of  the  problem  letter,  to  give  a  copy 
to  each  student,  and  to  challenge 
students  to  find  the  errors.  Within 
a  limited  number  of  minutes — say, 
ten — students  rarely  find  over  half 
the  errors  the  first  time  they  tackle 
a  WWT. 

Some  teachers  prefer  to  assign  the 
problem  letters  as  homework.  They 
know  that  students  will  check  with 
one  another  outside  class — but  that 
is  all  right,  too:  It  adds  to  the  group 
interest.  A  happy  medium  seems  to 
be  to  introduce  the  problem  in  class 
and  “play  the  game”  in  class  for  the 
first  two  or  three  times;  thereafter, 
to  assign  the  WWT  as  homework. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  use 
the  challenging  letters  on  a  regular 
schedule  of  once  every  week  or  two. 
The  percentage  scores  of  students 
rise  rapidly,  indicating  that  students 
learn  at  least  “what  to  look  for.” 
Thus,  their  awareness  is  fostered, 
and  that  is  half  the  battle. 

■  Buikl  Game  Spirit — Because  an 
increase  in  scores  is  certain,  the 
problem  letters  lend  themselves  as 
contest  bait,  especially  when  the 
contest  is  waged  on  a  team  basis. 

Contests  can  be  managed  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  For  example,  in  a  class 
of  thirty  students,  six  teams  can  be 
selected.  Sets  of  five  different  prob¬ 
lem  letters  can  be  issued,  so  that 
each  team  member  has  a  different 
problem.  The  average  percentage 
scores  of  the  teams  serve  as  the  basis 
for  the  contest.  If  students  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  work  on  team  sets  to¬ 
gether,  every  student  will  be 
coached  and  abetted  by  his  team¬ 
mates — to  the  improved  proofread¬ 
ing  alertness  of  the  entire  class. 

Any  teacher  can  prepare  a  prob¬ 
lem  letter  of  his  own;  but  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  teachers  use  the  WWT’s 
published  monthly  in  the  last  two 
volumes  of  this  magazine.*  Permis¬ 
sion  for  teachers  to  duplicate  those 
problem  games  for  use  in  their  own 
classes  has  long  since  been  granted. 
There  are  over  twenty  of  them,  each 
prepared  by  professional  experts  to 
assure  that  no  alternative  answers 
are  involved. 

Once  a  contest  spirit  is  aroused, 
the  opportunity  is  ripe  for  directing 
the  same  intensive  search  for  errors 
in  students’  own  papers. 

Merry  but  thoughtful  moments 
result  from  permitting  each  team  to 
search  the  production  exercises  of 
another  team  for  unindicated  errors. 
Papers  are  scored  in  this  manner: 
Each  team  earns  points  (for  ex- 

*  The  WWT  has  heen  transferred  by  popular 
request  to  the  pa^es  of  The  Greqg  Writer,  re- 
nametl  “Transcription  Talent  Teaser,”  and  revised 
to  include  both  random  errors  and  several  specific 
errors  of  one  type. 
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ample,  a  letter  of  100  words  =  10 
points)  by  its  total  production.  From 
this  total  an  assigned  penalty  is  de¬ 
ducted  for  each  indicated  error,  but 
double  penalty  is  deducted  for  each 
error  that  is  not  indicated. 

Thus,  although  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent  is  not  graded  on  the  basis  of  his 
errors,  his  team  is  penalized  for  his 
errors  and  doubly  so  for  his  unindi¬ 
cated  ones.  For  the  sake  of  his  team’s 
status  in  the  contest,  the  student 
seeks  both  to  type  more  accurately 
and  to  scrutinize  his  own  work  more 
critically.  Because  all  double¬ 
checking  is  done  by  competing  team 
members,  the  teacher  has  no  need 
for  rechecking  the  accuracy  of 
proofreading  when  extracting  data 
for  his  own  records. 

■  Use  Other  Devices,  Too — The  use 
of  problem  letters  or  other  problem 
materials  similarly  prepared  will 
not  alone  sustain  the  students’  in¬ 
terest  in  proofreading.  Other  devices 
need  to  be  used.  Some  examples: 

•  Duplicate  several  one-line  sen¬ 
tences  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  er¬ 
rors  in  each  sentence.  Ask  students 
to  “See  how  many  strikeovers  you 
can  spot  in  fifteen  seconds”  or  to 
“See  how  many  spacing-after-punc- 
tuation  errors  you  can  detect  in 
thirty  seconds.”  Two  minutes  a  week 
devoted  to  such  an  exercise  will 
keep  proofreading  alertness  fresh  in 
students’  minds — and  simultaneous¬ 
ly  will  provide  a  review  of  technical 
typing  rules. 

•  Post  on  the  bulletin  board  ex¬ 
amples  of  actual  letters  containing 
uncorrected  errors,  with  a  card  cap¬ 
tion,  “Can  you  spot  the  error?”  Simi¬ 
larly,  post  actual  letters  containing 
erasures  and  pose  the  question, 
“How  many  erasures  are  on  this 
letter?” 

•  Everyone  finds  errors  in  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  (even  though 
printer’s  proof  is  checked  by  pro¬ 
fessional  proofreaders!):  clippings 
of  such  errors,  posted  on  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board  and  captioned,  “What’s 
Wrong  with  This?”  keep  proofread¬ 
ing  well  in  mind.  The  final  proof: 
Students  will  voluntarily  add  to  the 
bulletin-board  contributions. 

A  program  of  using  error-detec¬ 
tion  games  and  other  devices  can 
create  in  the  students*  minds  a 
genuine  interest,  motivation,  and  a 
continuing  alertness  to  the  need  for 
proofreading  their  typescript. 

■  Next,  Teach  “What” — As  a  student 
participates  in  many  of  the  fore¬ 
going  activities,  his  mind  sorts  and 
classifies  the  “things  to  watch  for.” 
It  is  the  teacher’s  responsibility  to 
help  the  student  complete  this  classi¬ 
fying,  to  direct  his  establishing  a 


pattern  of  systematically  watching 
for  each  kind  of  classified  “things,” 
and  to  teach  him  some  technical  aids 
for  proofreading.  1 

By  the  time  a  student  has  “played”  ‘ 
five  letter-problem  “games”  and 
has  heard  the  correct  key,  he  knows  j 
several  things  for  which  he  will  ! 
thereafter  watch.  : 

For  example,  date  errors  are  a  de-  [ 
liberate  characteristic  of  the  WWT’s 
that  have  been  published  in  this  ' 
magazine.  It  is  amazing  how  many 
persons  will  miss  the  error  in  No-  i 
vemher  31,  1949;  but  few  persons  I 
miss  such  an  error  after  the  first 
time  they  have  tripped  on  it. 

Other  WWT  characteristics  have 
been  errors  in  word  division;  mis¬ 
spelling  of  cities  and  states;  incon¬ 
gruities,  such  as  directing  the  reader 
to  turn  to  page  96  of  a  64-page  book  I 
or  asking  him  to  ship  something  by  a 
date  that  is  prior  to  the  date  of  the  ^ 
letter;  structural  errors,  such  as  in-  ' 
denting  all  but  one  paragraph;  name  f 
errors,  such  as  spelling  the  name  of 
the  addressee  differently  in  the  body 
of  the  letter;  obvious  errors  in  gram¬ 
mar,  particularly  in  verb-subject 
agreement  and  in  possessives. 

When  a  student  works  through  | 
several  problems,  he  “catches  on”  to 
the  types  of  errors  to  guard  against. 
He  may  not,  in  his  own  mind,  form 
clear  generalizations  about  these 
types.  It  is  the  teacher’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  include  in  follow-up  dis-  I 
cussions  of  each  “game”  a  summary  [ 
of  the  types  of  errors. 

Then,  when  introducing,  say,  the  ^ 
sixth  WWT,  it  is  well  to  say,  “Leave  ; 
the  papers  face  down  for  a  moment, 
class.  Before  we  start  this  week’s 
contest  problem,  let’s  summarize  I 
some  of  the  things  we  are  going  to 
watch  for.  John?  Yes,  word  di¬ 
visions.  Bill?  Yes,  date  incongru-  ^ 
ities.  Mary?”  and  so  on. 

A  logical  follow-up  to  such  a  sum¬ 
mary  should  occur  later  in  the  same 
class  period.  Just  before  students 
turn  in  their  production  exercises  or 
before  exchanging  papers  if  a  team  j 
contest  is  under  way,  the  same  ^ 
papers-down-let’s-summarize  rou¬ 
tine  should  be  undertaken,  so  that 
students  appreciate  the  fact  that 
generalizations  about  the  errors  in  : 
an  artificial  exercise  like  a  WWT  are 
pertinent  also  to  errors  in  their  own 
work. 

Gradually,  therefore,  the  learner 
gains  more  than  mere  interest  in  j 
proofreading.  He  learns  what  to  - 
watch  for  in  his  proofreading.  | 

■  Now,  Teach  How — Because  the  ! 
nature  of  typewritten  work  varies  so  f 
greatly,  it  is  difficult  to  generalize  | 
about  techniques  of  proofreading.  > 
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It  is  much  easier  to  link  techniques 
of  proofreading  with  specific  exer¬ 
cises.  Let  us  take  a  letter  as  an  ex¬ 
ample.  The  student  should: 

•  Stop  after  typing  the  compli¬ 
mentary  closing,  so  that,  in  case  of 
poor  placement,  the  final  lines  can 
be  spaced  far  apart  or  close  together 
to  perfect  the  placement. 

•  Scrutinize  the  general  place¬ 
ment  of  the  letter,  make  a  note  of 
the  best  treatment  of  remaining 
lines,  but  do  not  type  them  yet. 
(Typing  the  final  lines  at  once  might 
bring  the  paper  hazardously  close  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet  and  compli¬ 
cate  making  corrections.) 

•  Check  the  “externals”:  (a) 
Glance  up  the  right-hand  margin, 
checking  for  word  divisions,  if  any. 
(b)  When  the  eye  reaches  the  top 
of  the  page,  check  the  date,  (c)  If 
there  are  dates  mentioned  in  the 
letter,  check  them,  especially  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  current  date,  (d)  Check 
the  spelling  of  the  addressee’s  name, 
and  check  it  again  if  it  is  used  in 
the  body  of  the  letter,  (c)  Check 
the  address,  with  special  attention 
to  the  numbers  and  to  the  postal 
zone.  (/)  Check  the  appropriateness 
of  the  salutation,  (g)  Check  the 
structural  elements  of  the  letter — • 
the  paragraph  blocking  or  indenting, 
the  placement  of  any  subject  or  at¬ 
tention  line,  etc. 

•  Read  the  message,  saying  each 
word  and  each  punctuation  mark. 
Verify  meaning  and  spellings.  Make 
any  corrections  necessary. 

•  Remembering  need  for  spread¬ 
ing  or  squeezing  the  final  lines  of  the 
letter,  finish  the  typing.  Give  a  final 

I  glance  to  the  new  lines,  make  a  final 
j  check  on  the  use  of  any  special  lines 
i  (like  enclosure,  or  c/c),  and  then 
'  remove  letter. 

\  In  teaching  such  a  routine  to  stu- 
'  dents,  the  teacher  would  be  wise  to 
take  the  students  on  a  step-by-step 
analysis  for  a  few  times.  The  discus¬ 
sion  would  be  like  this:  “First,  let’s 
check  placement.  How  many  of  you 
will  need  to  spread  your  closing 
lines?  To  squeeze  the  closing  lines? 
Very  well,  remember  your  plans. 
Now,  let’s  check  word  divisions. 
How  many  of  you  divided  a  word?” 

After  group  analysis,  the  teacher 
would  later  direct  such  activities  in 
this  way:  “One:  Check  placement 
and  plan  what  you  want  to  do  with 
your  closing  lines.  .  .  .  Has  everyone 
done  that?  Two:  Check  word  divi¬ 
sions.  .  .  .  Has  everyone  done  that?” 

In  this  manner,  students  should 
and  can  be  drilled  in  a  systematic 
way  of  reviewing  each  type  of  work 
that  they  are  taught  to  produce. 
Never  should  the  instruction  be 


J 


divorced  from  the  motivation,  how¬ 
ever,  for  proofreading  is  singularly 
dull  work  unless  it  is  kept  exciting. 
If  you  are  using  the  team-contest 
presentation  of  WWT’s,  for  example, 
it  is  worth  while  to  review  not  only 
“what  to  look  for”  but  also  “how  to 
look  for  it”;  then,  especially  if  the 
number  of  minutes  allowed  for  er¬ 
ror  detection  is  reduced,  students  see 
a  value  in  knowing  how  as  well  as 
for  what  to  proofread. 

■  Conclusion — The  foregoing  discus¬ 
sion  is  by  no  means  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  every  aspect  of  teach¬ 
ing  students  how  to  proofread. 

But  these  comments  do  show  that 


it  is  possible  to  alert  students  to  the 
need  for  proofreading,  to  make  them 
like  proofreading,  to  teach  them 
what  to  look  for  in  proofreading, 
and  to  teach  them  some  techniques 
in  proofreading.  The  devices  are 
given  in  the  hope  that  their  pre¬ 
sentation  will  encourage  other 
teachers  to  report  for  publication 
in  this  magazine  their  own  success¬ 
ful  devices  for  improving  student 
efficiency  in  proofreading. 

Yes,  it’s  time  we  stop  treating 
proofreading  as  a  strictly  negative, 
unhappy  aspect  of  typing.  It’s  time 
for  us  to  make  proofreading  af¬ 
firmative. 


Your  Professional  Reading 


E.  C.  McGILL 

Head  of  Commerce  Department 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 

■  Social  Growth  in  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  —  Newest  booklet  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  Life  Adjustment  Series  deals 
with  the  very  important  problem  of 
social  growth  and  adjustment: 
Growing  Up  Socially  (Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates;  single  copy,  60 
cents). 

•  This  convenient  booklet  itali¬ 
cizes  the  answers  to  such  questions 
as:  How  important  is  the  matter  of 
social  growth  and  adjustment  for 
business  employees?  Is  there  a  real 
connection  between  social  growth 
and  promotion  along  the  path  of 
business  success?  Is  there  a  place 
for  such  instruction  in  the  program 
of  preparation  for  business? 

•  Ellis  Weitzman  has  prepared  an 
Instructor’s  Guide  to  accompany  the 
booklet.  It  will  help  the  business 
teacher  do  a  good  job  of  aiding  stu¬ 
dents  to  mature  socially. 

■  Can  Corporation  Finance  Be  Sim¬ 
ple? — Nathan  Silverstein  believes 
that  anyone  can  understand  corpora¬ 
tion  finance,  and  he  wrote  a  book  to 
prove  it:  Corporation  Finance  Sim¬ 
plified  (American  Technical  Society, 
Chicago  37:  $3.50).  Any  connection 
between  the  title  and  that  of  Gregg 
Simplified  is,  we  are  sure,  pure 
coincidence. 

•  The  author  makes  a  commend¬ 
able,  and  we  believe  fairly  success¬ 
ful,  effort  toward  producing  a  book 
simple  enough  for  comprehension 
by  the  beginning  business  worker  or 
upper-level  student. 

Little  attention  is  given  to  abstract 
theory  and  statistics;  instead,  em¬ 


phasis  is  on  vital  principles  and 
discussions  that  show  the  effect  of 
various  policies  and  practices  on 
the  corporation  and  its  investors. 
The  book  is  not  slanted  particularly 
toward  the  small  investor  or  the 
large  corporation;  rather,  it  surveys 
the  field. 

•  The  book  is  punctuated  with 
especially  interesting  case  studies  of 
successes  and  failures. 

■  How’s  Your  Bibliography?  — 
Under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Irene 
Place,  of  the  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  University  of  Michigan, 
the  Vocational  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  has  prepared  a  special  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Index  of  reference 
material  pertinent  to  the  office 
training  field.  This  duplicated  index 
classifies,  annotates,  and  groups  in¬ 
structional  information  found  in 
books  and  some  periodicals  in  busi¬ 
ness  education.  It  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  Delta  Pi  Epsilon’s  annual 
bibliography  of  the  same  name. 

•  If  you  are  one  of  those  teachers 
who  are  too  busy  to  develop  biblio¬ 
graphical  material  but  long  for  a 
cross  index  to  other  textbooks,  you 
will  find  that  this  index  can  save  you 
much  time.  It  is  arranged  in  loose- 
leaf  form  so  that  new  material — 
including  your  own — may  be  added 
as  it  becomes  available. 

•  The  major  areas  covered  in¬ 
clude:  Applying  for  a  Job,  Arithme¬ 
tic,  Bookkeeping,  Business  Law, 
Callers.  Communications,  Economics, 
Filing  and  Indexing,  Financial 
Records,  Grammar,  Office  Machines, 
Office  Practice,  Office  Supplies,  Per¬ 
sonality  Development,  Secretarial 
Training,  Shorthand  and  Transcrip¬ 
tion,  Tests,  Travel  and  Transporta¬ 
tion,  and  Typewriting. 
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HAVE  YOU 


More  Students  TIIAY  YOt  It 


Underwood  Rentals 

[manufacturer’s  late  models) 

will  solve  yonr  problem  qnieklj 
...and  inexpensively  I 


your  class  is  overflowing  with  enrollments  .  .  . 

And  you  have  more  students  on  hand  than  typewriters  .  .  . 

What  can  you  do  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  personal-use  instruction, 
without  slowing  up  the  progress  of  your  whole  typewriting  class 

Simply  this:  Rent  a  few  or  as  many  Underwood  Typewriters  as 
you’ll  need  to  take  care  of  your  extra  students  during  the  semester. 

The  modest  cost  will  be  a  welcome  surprise  to  you. 

Meantime,  you  save  investing  permanently  in  machines  used  tempo¬ 
rarily  —  and  still  give  your  extra  students  the  advantages  of  Under¬ 
wood  performance. 

Ask  your  local  Underwood  Sales  Office  for  information  concerning 
SPECIAL  RENTAL  RATES  TO  SCHOOLS. 

If  you  prefer,  simply  send  in  the  coupon  and  we’ll  have  an  Under¬ 
wood  representative  call  on  you  at  your  convenience. 
UNDERWOOD  ALSO  OFFERS  SPECIAL  RATES  WHEN 
STUDENTS  ORDER  RENTALS  FOR  HOMEWORK  THROUGH 
YOUR  SCHOOL. 

Rent  from  UNDERWOOD 


TYPEH  RITER  LEADER 
OF  THE  n  ORLD 
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Tifpewriters  Can  Handle? 


STUDENTS  LEARN  FASTER  when  EVERYONE  has  a  TYPEWRITER 


ORLC 


...Send  in  coupon  and  Keep  Everybody  Busy/ 


UNDERWOOD 


Underwood  Corporation 

Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Ac¬ 
counting  Machines  .  .  .  Carbon  Paper  .  .  . 
Ribbons 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St., 
Toronto  1,  Canada 
Sa/es  and  Service  Everywhere 


®  1950 
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Underw'ood  Corporation  * 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

□  Without  any  obligation  on  our  part,  please  have  your  representa¬ 
tive  call  on _ t _ at _  (date  and  hour) 

with  full  information  concerning  Underwood  Rentals. 

□  Please  send  me  a  sample  kit  of  Underwood  Teaching  Aids. 

My  Name _ _  _ _ _ 

School-  _ _ _ _ 


Address- 
City - 


Zone- 


State- 
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Theme  with  Variations  following  contribution  Doctor  Beckley 

suggests  five  specific  teaching  devices  that 
any  distributive-education  instructor  can  readily  adapt  to  many  classroom 
situations.  Each  device  has  been  tested  and  proved  effective. 


Five  Techniques  for  Use  in  Teaching 
Retailing  and  Salesmanship 


DONALD  K.  BECKLEY 
Director,  Simmons  College 
Prince  School  of  Retailing 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

■  One;  Interviewing  the  Customer 
— A  frequent  unit  of  study  in  retail 
selling  is  based  on  the  topic,  “What 
should  the  effective  salesperson 
know  about  the  customer?”  Most 
books  on  selling  stress  the  need  for 
this  information. 

One  device  for  vividly  illustrating 
to  students  the  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  customer  that  might 
be  useful  is  the  use  of  the  “mass 
interview.”  Select  a  member  of  the 
class  to  act  as  a  customer.  Have  the 
other  members  of  the  class  ask  this 
customer  many  questions,  the  kind 
that  a  salesperson  might  ask  to 
draw  forth  information  needed  for 
the  sales  transaction. 

The  purpose  is  to  show  that  the 
customer  of  any  age  has  a  mass  of 
facts  that  can  be  of  use  to  salesper¬ 
sons  in  meeting  customer  needs,  and 
the  technique  provides  experience 
for  students  in  obtaining  these  facts 
from  customers  by  well- worded 
questions.  Skill  in  finding  out  what 
a  customer  needs  without  asking 
those  trite  questions,  “What  size?” 
and  “What  color?”  and  so  on,  is  not 
easily  developed. 

•  Drawbacks.  Obviously  there 
are  weaknesses  in  this  type  of  un¬ 
rehearsed  demonstration,  but  if  the 
“customer”  selected  is  a  student 
who  is  reasonably  glib,  who  has 
many  interests,  and  who  comes  from 
a  home  in  which  a  wide  variety  of 
goods  are  bought  (though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  expensive  goods),  the  cus¬ 
tomer-inquiry  technique  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated  to  the  class. 

•  Variations.  Other  ways  of  han¬ 
dling  this  questioning  experience  are 
numerous.  You  may  wish  to  have 
one  or  two  students  ask  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  then  have  their  questions 
evaluated  by  the  class.  You  may 
wish  to  limit  the  questions  to  in¬ 
formation  pertinent  to  one  type  of 


buying  situation  or  to  one  type  of 
merchandise,  or  you  may  wish  to 
“start  from  scratch”  and  determine 
by  questioning  the  customer  inter¬ 
est.  You  may  wish  to  repeat  the 
technique  several  times  in  rapid 
sequence,  or  you  may  wish  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  technique  for  a  long  in¬ 
terval  with  “retakes”  of  revised 
questions. 

■  Two:  Acquiring  Verbal  Facility- 
One  important  quality  of  good  sales¬ 
people,  according  to  studies,  has  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  what  we  may  call  “ver¬ 
bal  facility,”  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  definition  we  may  define  as 
“skill  in  talking  oneself  into  and  out 
of  situations.” 

Certainly  salespeople  need  that 
quality,  almost  as  much  as  do  teach¬ 
ers  of  this  subject!  While  this  qual¬ 
ity  is  difficult  to  test,  there  are  ways 
of  developing  it  in  the  classroom. 

•  Enacting  the  Customer.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  describe  to  students  a  store 
scene — perhaps  there  is  a  customer 
wandering  around  in  a  gift  depart¬ 
ment;  a  salesperson  approaches  the 
customer  and  says,  “May  I  show  you 
some  of  our  new  imported  gifts?” 
That  is  the  setting;  now  the  enact¬ 
ment  begins. 


Doctor  Beckley 


As  teacher,  read  one  at  a  time  i 
some  statements  that  you  have  pre- 
pared  to  represent  remarks  the  cus¬ 
tomer  might  have  made  in  answer  j 
to  the  salesperson’s  opening  ques¬ 
tion.  Have  students,  perhaps  one  j 
at  a  time  around  the  class  or  per-  j 
haps  by  volunteering,  give  the  sales-  i 
person’s  possible  response  to  your 
prepared  statement.  Do  this  rapidly 
to  stimulate  quick  thinking  and  re-  | 
sponse. 

•  Drawbacks.  This  technique  may  j 

prove  amusing  and  it  may  get  far  \ 
off  the  track,  but  it  does  serve  to  ) 
create  skill  in  both  rapid  and  tact¬ 
ful  answering,  and  it  should  create 
critical  judgment  of  sales  conver¬ 
sations.  * 

The  result  should  be  to  provide 
better  opportunity  to  learn  to  think 
quickly  in  a  sales  situation  than  is  ^  ( 
generally  possible  in  a  regular  dem-  1 
onstration.  ' 

•  Variations.  You  may  wish,  | 
after  once  conducting  such  an  exer-  i 
cise,  to  have  a  student  prepare  the  ( 
statements  for  another  sales  situa-  < 
tion  and  to  conduct  the  rapid-fire  i  j 
drill.  Other  situations  might  in-  j 
volve  customer  objections,  accidents  j 
to  customers  in  the  store,  and  so  on.  |  r 
■  Three:  Using  Customer’s  Com¬ 
ments — A  new  technique  developed 

by  Miss  Irene  M.  Chambers,  of  our  ^ 
school,  has  been  to  ask  store  cus-  ^ 
tomers  to  describe  in  their  own  ^ 
words  two  shopping  experiences  t  ^ 
that  they  recall,  one  they  regard  to  i  ^ 
be  oustandingly  good  and  the  other  ^ 
outstandingly  poor  in  terms  of  their  ,  j 
own  satisfaction.  ’  c 

Miss  Chambers  and  her  students  J 
have  taken  these  replies — your  ^ 
students  could  do  this,  too — and  ;  j 
classified  them  under  such  topical  ^ 
headings  as  “Approaching  the  Cus-  | 
tomer,”  “Giving  Help  Without  Using  ,  ^ 
Pressure,”  and  so  on.  Subsequently,  '  ^ 
the  classified  comments  provide  a  ^ 
basis  for  class  discussion  because,  >  ^ 
being  in  customers’  own  words,  they  '  ^ 
are  sometimes  controversial  and 
certainly  challenging.  ^ 

•  Affirmative  Example.  One  of  ,  ^ 

the  examples  in  Miss  Chambers’s  re-  '  ^ 
cently  published  manual.  Problems  ■ 
in  Retail  Selling,  illustrates  a  satis-  ? 
factory  sales  situation.  Here  it  is,  i 
in  the  customer’s  own  words:  jj 

Recently  my  daughter  married.  We  ^ 
were  disappointed  by  a  large  store  in  |  o 
our  largest  shopping  center  because  of  ;  a 
its  failure  to  get  the  bridesmaids’  j  ri 
dresses  as  it  had  promised.  I  n 

Two  w'eeks  before  the  wedding  we  | 
realized  we  would  have  to  get  the  j 
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dresses  elsewhere.  We  went  to  one  of 
the  better  stores  in  a  smaller  city  near 
home  and  told  one  of  the  salespeople 
of  our  predicament.  She  had  my 
daughter  draw  a  picture  of  the  style, 

!  gjate  color  and  material  that  she 
1  wanted,  and  she  wired  their  buyer 
I  ^ho  was  then  in  New  York,  also  giv¬ 
ing  my  daughter  the  address  at  which 
he  could  be  reached.  My  daughter 
!  wrote  him  an  air-mail  letter,  supple¬ 
menting  the  wire  sent  by  the  store. 

I  We  were  most  delighted  over  his 
:  selection  and  the  promptness  with 
’  which  the  dresses  were  delivered  to 
I  the  various  bridesmaids.  We  greatly 
appreciated  the  interest  of  that  sales¬ 
person,  who  has  made  her  store  one 
I  of  our  favorite  shopping  places. 

•  Negative  Example.  From  the 
i  same  manual,  here  is  an  example  of 
I  an  unsatisfactory  sales  experience, 

!  told  in  another  customer’s  own 
words : 

i  I  remember  it  yet.  I  was  in  a  big 
'  department  store  where  I  had  gone  to 
buy  a  foundation  cream  and  other 
matching  cosmetics.  The  salesperson 
was  very  beautiful  and  faultlessly 
dressed,  and  well  groomed.  I  asked 
'  her  advice  on  suitable  shades.  She 
began,  “With  your  sallow  complexion, 
enlarged  pores,”  etc.,  all  announced 
in  a  very  loud  voice  which  I  felt  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  nearby  pur¬ 
chasers.  She  made  me  feel  haggard, 
aged,  and  very  much  embarrassed.  I 
,  did  not  purchase  all  that  I  had  in¬ 
tended,  which  fact  certainly  did  not 
.  help  her  sales  record,  or  the  store’s. 

I  And  thereafter  I  went  elsewhere  for 
I  my  cosmetic  supplies. 

I  •  Utilization.  It  is  obvious  how 
j  provocative  of  discussion  are  such 
s  true-to-life  case  studies,  especially 
*  since  they  help  students  to  realize 
that  customers  are  not  always  logi- 
!  cal  and  not  always  objective.  Such 
j  studies,  too,  impress  students  with 
the  importance  of  saying  the  right 
I  thing  to  customers  at  the  right  time. 

So,  compilations  of  customers’  com- 
'  ments  serve  to  stimulate  thinking 
,  and  discussion;  and  the  job  of  classi- 
‘  lying  such  comments  is  itself  a  con¬ 
structive  learning  activity. 

■  Four:  Using  Retail  History — 1 
j  have  long  been  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  the  history  of  retailing, 
and  I  feel  that  a  knowledge  of  it 
^  can  improve  selling  importance  to¬ 
day.  A  specific  instructional  tie-in 
,  is  to  have  students  read  something 
about  earlier  forms  of  retailing  such 
j  as  peddling,  running  a  general  store, 
I  starting  the  early  department  store. 
I  Then  students  can  list  and  discuss 
^  the  kinds  and  degrees  of  service 
;  provided  in  those  days  and  contrast 
;  them  with  what  we  now  have. 

We  don’t  know  all  the  answers, 
n  of  course,  and  it  would  be  unreason- 
1  able  to  expect  students  in  a  brief 
’  retail-selling  course  to  spend  very 
g  much  time  studying  the  material 
g  that  is  available  about  retailing  his¬ 


tory.  But  students  can  and  should 
learn  that,  generally  speaking, 
standards  of  honesty  have  improved 
tremendously  over  the  years,  just 
as  have  the  varieties  of  merchan¬ 
dise  available  to  customers.  They 
could  learn,  for  another  example, 
how  significant  the  one-price  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  money-back  guarantee 
have  been  in  molding  the  job  of 
salespersons  today. 

At  the  same  time,  students  will 
doubtless  note  that  there  is  evidence 
that  standards  of  personal  sales 
service  are  lower,  and  the  efforts  to 
please  customers  are  not  so  deter¬ 
mined  as  they  once  were. 

Items  such  as  these  can  best  be 
handled  in  discussion.  I  believe  that 
they  can  lead  to  a  better  view  of  the 
status  of  selling  today — and  what 
salespersons  going  into  stores  should 
do  about  it. 

■  Five:  Challenging  Salespersons — 
It  is  my  conviction  that  in  addition 
to  learning  the  techniques  of  selling 
and  the  information  about  merchan¬ 
dise,  salespeople  and  especially 
prospective  salespeople  must  be 
challenged  to  do  a  good  job. 

Many  salespersons  in  stores  cer¬ 
tainly  know  what  they  should  do; 
they  simply  don’t  do  it. 

This  problem  is  likely  to  get  an 
indifferent  reaction  from  students, 
too,  who  learn  what  is  “right”  but 
are  not  particularly  convinced  that 
it  is  important. 


•  Vending  Machines.  One  way  to 
challenge  students  and  store  work¬ 
ers  is  to  ask  them  bluntly  what  they 
do  for  customers  that  a  vending 
machine  couldn’t  do.  They  know, 
as  does  everyone,  that  more  and 
more  vending  machines  are  being 
successfully  marketed  and  operated 
these  days;  and  a  discussion  that 
highlights  the  human  features  of 
selling  jobs  is  well  worth  while. 

Our  school  recently  prepared  a 
folder  entitled  “Are  Salespeople 
Really  Necessary?”  as  a  means  of 
pointing  up  this  side  of  selling.  We 
found  that  use  of  the  folder  in  in- 
service  training  programs  in  stores 
was  a  delicate  matter  to  handle.  A 
challenge  to  do  better,  particularly 
if  made  by  an  employer  or  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  staff,  can  closely  resemble 
a  threat;  but  the  topic  can  be  han¬ 
dled  readily  in  a  school  situation 
and  can  lead  to  a  profitable  discus¬ 
sion  of  where  the  salesperson  does 
fit  into  the  retailing  picture — and 
what  he  will  need  to  do  to  stay  there. 

•  Utilization.  Your  students,  too, 
can  be  challenged  by  their  prepar¬ 
ing  a  folder  on  a  topic  like  this  one. 
Studying  the  new  vending  machines 
and  procedures,  the  increase  of  self- 
service  stores,  gasoline  stations,  and 
so  on,  in  order  to  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  needed  for  their  folder  will 
arouse  students  to  the  need  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  human  selling 
function. 


SHORTHAND  FOR  DINNER.  The  pitcher  and  plates  shown  above  are  part  of  a  new  Trousseau 
pattern  designed  by  the  Cumbow  China  Decorating  Company  of  Abingdon,  Virginia.  The 
shorthand  and  other  designs  are  lettered  In  by  hand  without  the  aid  of  decals.  The  pictured 
plates  and  pitcher  are  bordered  in  pink  or  blue  with  gold  lettering;  but  these  sets,  especially 
suitable  for  brides,  come  in  many  different  colors.  The  shorthand  on  the  small  dinner  plate  reads: 
Where  you  are  my  darling  that  is  where  I  want  to  be  whether  it  rains  or  the  sun  (shines) 
bright  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  I  love  you  truly,  truly  dear.  Love  me  and  the  world  is  mine. 
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Studont  Clubs  business  teacher  who  sponsors  a  club  should  view 

the  following  progress  report  with  great  interest,  for  it 
represents  a  pattern  of  successful  development  well  worth  studying. 

The  national  organization  of  D.E.  students  is  now  winding  up  its  third 
active  year.  It  is  patterned  after  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  and 
Future  Homemakers  Clubs.  It  is  supported  by  retailers  and  retailers’ 
orffanizations.  It  is  encouraged  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  It  is 
served  by  a  devoted,  hard-working  group  of  distributive-education  train¬ 
ers,  among  whom  is  the  author  of  this  report. 

So,  this  student  organization  is  growing  rapidly.  Its  membership  and 
its  program  are  expanding.  On  national,  state,  and  local  levels,  the  club 
program  is  filling  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the  D.E.  training 
program.  B.E.W.  forecasts  the  not-too-far-distant  day  when  every  city 
having  a  distributive-education  program  will  have  a  chapter  of — 

The  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America,  Now  Three  Years  Old 


MARGUERITE  LOOS 
Supervisor  of  Disfributive  Education 
State  of  Ohio 

■  Fulfillment  of  a  Need — The  story 
of  DECA,  the  Distributive  Education 
Clubs  of  America,  is  the  story  of  an 
organization  that  came  to  life  in  ful¬ 
fillment  of  a  specific  need  and  that 
has  flourished  because  it  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  met  that  need. 

•  Need.  Preparing  students  to 
meet  responsibilities  —  specifically, 
the  responsibilities  of  earning  a 
living  through  understanding  of  and 
training  for  job  requirements  of  re¬ 
tail,  wholesale,  and  service  occupa¬ 
tions — is  one  function  of  distributive 
education.  It  is  a  “life  adjustment” 
function. 

The  success  of  local  distributive- 
education  programs  in  meeting  that 
function  is  put  to  the  test  during 
students’  senior  year,  when  they  are 
placed  on  a  job  to  work  under  ac¬ 
tual  situations,  beneath  the  close 
supervision  of  the  co-ordinator-in¬ 
structor  (representing  the  school) 
and  of  the  business  manager  or 
buyer  (representing  the  store)  for  at 
least  fifteen  hours  each  week. 

One  of  the  key  factors  in  that  test 
is  social  adjustment;  and  it  was 
recognition  of  the  need  for  more 
training  in  life  adjustment,  in  social 
adjustment — more  than  could  be 
provided  in  classrooms — that  led  to 
the  development  of  student  club  or¬ 
ganizations  on  a  local  basis. 

Such  clubs  grew  up  almost  sim¬ 
ultaneously  in  many  different  states 
within  a  year  or  two  after  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Federally  reimbursed 
distributive  -  education  program. 
Such  states  as  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Ohio,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  and  Virginia  organized  the 


local  clubs  into  state-wide  organiza¬ 
tions  within  a  brief  period  of  time. 

The  success  of  these  early  or¬ 
ganizations  stimulated  the  desire  for 
forming  a  national  organization.  The 
experiences  gained  in  starting  and 
maintaining  local  clubs  proved  of 
great  value  in  setting  up  the  state 
and  national  organizations. 

•  Pattern.  For  many  years,  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  and  the 
Future  Homemakers  Clubs  have 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  departments  respectively.  A 
similar  organization,  it  was  felt, 
should  be  developed  to  serve  voca¬ 
tional  distributive  education  as  a 
parallel  to  those  national  youth  or¬ 
ganizations. 

In  its  brief  history,  DECA  has 
been  recognized  as  a  growing,  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  promising  group  that  is 
justifying  that  purpose. 

■  Foundation  Stones — In  December, 
1944,  a  committee  of  state  represent¬ 
atives  in  distributive  education 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  tentative 
constitution  for  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  make  plans  for  a  national 
convention  of  the  then-independent 
or  state-leagued  clubs. 

So,  the  committee  met  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  the  following  March 
in  a  three-day  session.  The  group 
was  given  the  full  co-operation  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  which 
made  funds  available  to  meet  the 
expenses,  furnished  the  consultative 
services  of  staff  members,  and  pro¬ 
vided  stenographic  services  and  a 
meeting  place. 

This  committee  was  authorized  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Education  to  hold  an  inter¬ 
state  conference  for  the  express 
purpose  of  perfecting  a  national 


organization,  and  such  a  convention 
was  set  up  and  held  in  Memphis  on 
April  17,  18,  and  19,  1947. 

•  The  agenda  of  the  Memphis 
meeting  included  these  objectives: 

1.  To  explore  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  and  to  recommend  the  pro¬ 
cedures  necessary  in  forming  a 
national  organization  of  clubs  in  dis¬ 
tributive  education. 

2.  To  exchange  ideas  concerning 
activities  in  state  and  local  clubs. 

3.  To  recommend  initiation  cere¬ 
monies  and  installation  of  officers  to 
state  and  local  clubs. 

4.  To  report  practices  and  recom¬ 
mend  procedures  in  organization, 
relationship,  contests,  publications, 
social  activities,  finance,  and  civic 
activities. 

5.  To  recommend  procedures  in 
attracting  a  consistently  high  type  of 
student  into  distributive  education. 

•  Performance.  The  meeting 
proved  to  be  a  work  conference,  and 
delegates  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion  with  both  fervor  and 
serious  determination.  Present  were 
faculty  sponsors,  education  officials, 
and  student  delegates  from  twenty- 
two  states. 

Attendance  was  limited  to  150 
persons  for  this  Memphis  meeting. 
Each  state  was  allowed  three  dele¬ 
gates  and  an  additional  representa¬ 
tive  for  every  ten  local  clubs,  a  rule 
which  has  been  followed  subse¬ 
quently  in  each  DECA  convention. 

On  the  evening  before  the  final 
session  of  the  conference  there  was 
an  impressive  formal  dinner  dance. 
During  the  dinner  a  telegram  was 
received  from  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational 
Education,  then  meeting  in  Chicago, 
which  gave  official  approval  from 
that  organization  for  the  formation 
of  a  national  organization  of  distrib¬ 
utive-education  clubs.  Needless  to 
say,  this  uncorked  all  the  youthful 
enthusiasm  present,  for  it  was  the 
signal  for  which  delegates  had  been 
waiting.  Without  further  ado,  the 
nominating  committee  got  together 
and  chose  a  slate  to  be  presented  the 
next  day. 

•  Founding.  At  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  on  April  19,  the  national  organ¬ 
ization  was  formally  voted  into 
being. 

National  officers  were  elected  and 
committees  were  appointed  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  charter  and  constitution  for 
consideration  at  the  1948  national 
convention.  When  the  organizational 
conference  closed,  everyone  depart¬ 
ed  with  a  feeling  that  an  importani 
step  had  been  taken. 

■  Rapid  Development — Since  tha: 
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founding,  DECA  has  prospered,  has 
made  great  strides. 

•  Businessmen.  Many  national  ^ 
trade  associations  and  education¬ 
conscious  business  firms  showed  an 
immediate  interest  in  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  and  have  since  contrib¬ 
uted  much  to  sustain  its  program. 

Retail  merchant  associations  from 
various  states  and  from  their  nation¬ 
al  offices  have  been  represented  at 
meetings,  and  these  representatives 
have  in  many  ways  helped  DECA. 
Publication  of  DECA’s  own  quarter¬ 
ly  publication.  The  Distributor,  for 
example,  has  been  made  financially 
possible  through  the  fine  interest 
and  co-operation  of  the  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  Foundation. 

•  More  Conventions.  When  the 
state  clubs  convened  again  as  a  na¬ 
tional  group,  it  was  in  St.  Louis  in 
1948.  At  this  convention,  the  dele¬ 
gates  voted  to  name  the  organization 
the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of 
America,  adopted  a  constitution  and 
a  club  emblem,  elected  new  national 
officers,  and  set  up  the  machinery 
for  several  committees  of  student 
and  adult  members  to  carry  on  the 
vast  detail  which  goes  into  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  of  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking. 

In  1949,  delegates  met  in  Topeka, 
Kansas.  This  year,  DECA  will  meet 
in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  on 
April  16-19. 

■  The  Structure  of  DECA — In  its 
three-year  history,  DECA  has  gotten 
itself  established,  ironed  out  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  organization,  and  started 
a  functional  program. 

•  Officers.  The  organization  has 

an  Executive  Council  and  a  Board 
of  Governors  consisting  of  the  na¬ 
tional  student  officers  —  president, 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  three  asso¬ 
ciate  vice  -  presidents  representing 
the  north-central,  southern,  and 
western  regions.  | 

An  Advisory  Committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  state  sponsors  of  the 
student  officers.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  National  Advisory  Committee, 
headed  at  present  by  Louise  Ber¬ 
nard,  Virginia  state  supervisor  of 
distributive  education.  Last  year, 
Robert  Nelson,  Utah  state  supervi- 
I  sor,  was  chairman;  and  in  both  1948 
j  and  1947  the  writer  held  that  office. 

•  Conventions.  One  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  functions  of  any  national  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  hold  conventions, 
for  such  meetings  serve  two  func¬ 
tions. 

First  of  all,  and  immediately  ob¬ 
vious,  is  the  personal  contribution 
to  the  students  who  attend  such 
meetings.  An  unparalleled  oppor- 
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PRINCIPLES 
and  PRACTICE 

NEW  SECOND  EDITION 


by  G.  Henry  Richert, 

Distributive  Education  Specialist,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

A  proved  and  popular  basic  text  for  training  in  the  biggest  business  in 

.America  —  Retailing 

•  Written  by  an  authority,  endorsed  by  retailers,  and  heartily  approved  by 
the  legions  of  teachers  who  have  used  this  new  edition  since  its  publication 
in  1947. 

•  Reviews  competently  all  phases  of  retail-store  operation,  including  housing, 
merchandising,  sales  promoting,  and  managing. 

•  Easy,  interesting  reading;  liberally  illustrated  with  photographs,  drawings, 
and  charts.  Clear,  concise,  specific. 

•  Packed  with  learning  aids — word  studies,  discussion  questions,  problems, 
projects,  and  complete  subject-matter  organization  in  eighteen  vigorous 
chapters  that  appeal  to  students  of  all  ages. 

Bring  the  new,  the  right,  the  progressive  practices  of  modern  retailers 

into  your  retailing  classes  with  Retailing,  Principles  and  Practices,  Second 

Edition 
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NEW  FIFTH  EDITION 


ADVERTISING 


by  Arthur  J.  Brewster,  Herbert  H.  Palmer,  and  Robert  Ingraham 

*^One  of  the  best  volumes  on  advertising  fundamentals,'* 
said  Industrial  Marketing 

•  A  new,  improved  edition  of  a  text  already  accepted  as  superior  and  used 
in  thousands  of  schools. 

•  Written  by  three  men  who  are  not  only  experienced  advertising  executives 
hut  also  experienced  advertising  educators. 

•  Welcomed  by  reviewers  and  teachers  alike  because  of  its  format,  splendid 
illustrations,  completeness,  authenticity,  and  interest. 

•  Complete — with  teacher's  manual  that  is  an  additional  source  of  material 
to  the  instructor  and  with  a  unique  combination  workbook-scrapbook  for 
students. 

Introduction  to  Advertising  is  the  book  that  will  bring  new  vigor  and 

challenge  into  your  introductory  advertising  course. 

W^rite  to  Gregg  today  for  an  examination  copy  of  either  or  both  of  these 

best-in-the-business  textbooks  in  distributive  education. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
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tunity  is  provided  for  students  to 
develop  leadership  ability.  With  its 
strict  adherence  to  correct  parlia¬ 
mentary  procedures,  its  demand  for 
the  assumption  of  responsibility  in 
conducting  meetings  and  leading 
committees  and  preparing  exhibits, 
attendance  at  a  convention  is  not 
only  an  educational  experience  of 
wide  implications,  but  also  a  valu¬ 
able  social  experience. 

Secondly,  conventions  provide  a 
great  clearinghouse  of  ideas  that, 
when  relayed  back  to  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  organizations,  provide  the  impe¬ 
tus  and  drive  for  active  programs 
on  the  other  levels.  At  a  national 
convention,  students  exchange  ideas, 
learn  how  other  states  and  commu¬ 
nities  conduct  their  programs,  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  other  young 
persons  and  with  educational  and 
business  leaders. 

So  it  is  that  DECA  places  great 
emphasis  on  its  national  convention, 
for  already  DECA  has  found  that 
the  conventions — 

1.  Provide  a  good  working  pattern 
for  state  and  local  clubs. 

2.  Facilitate  and  encourage  new 
clubs. 

3.  Gain  greater  recognition  for 
D.  E. 


"I  sell  adding  machines — heard  about 
your  golf  score — " 


4.  Help  professionalize  distribu¬ 
tive  occupations. 

5.  Improve  the  prestige  of  such 
occupations  by  helping  to  raise  the 
level  of  students  attracted  to  them 
through  DECA  activities. 

6.  Increase  the  interest  of  national 
trade  associations  and  business  firms 
in  participating  in  club  activities. 
Local  offices  of  associations  and 
firms  are  more  likely  to  co-operate 
on  the  local  level  when  given  the  go- 
ahead  signal  on  the  national  level. 

7.  Stimulate  competition  between 


clubs — vying  for  display  honors,  for  j 
example.  l 

8.  Enable  members  to  be  identi-  I 
fied  on  a  national  basis  by  their  club  ^  i 
emblem. 

9.  Provide  a  central  place  to  as¬ 
semble  and  disseminate  information, 
both  vocational  and  organizational. 

10.  Provide  the  means  for  inte¬ 
grating  D.  E.  more  closely  with  other 
national  youth  group  activities. 

■  Fundamental  Values  —  Distribu¬ 
tive-education  clubs  involve  many 
hours  of  extra  work  for  co-ordina¬ 
tors,  state  staff  members,  and  na¬ 
tional  leaders.  But  the  results  arc  > 
worth  every  minute  spent  in  pro¬ 
viding  more  professional,  business 
and  social,  and  ethical  standards 
for  the  students. 

We’ve  seen,  even  in  these  brief  ' 
years,  how  the  clubs  provide  lead-  i 

ership  opportunity.  Many  latent  I 

abilities  have  been  discovered.  New  , 
recognition  for  the  values  of  voca-  I 
tional  education,  strong  support  for  ,  , 

vocational  education,  and  renewed  1  | 

professional  outlooks  hav'e  already  I  , 
resulted  from  DECA  activities. 

DECA,  we  believe,  is  providing  a  , 
needed  and  balanced  program  of  ,  , 

activities  for  D.  E.  students  in  their  j 
critical  stage  of  adjustment.  | 


Total  Rosorva  for 
Ooprariotien  to  Data 


Thus  two  accounts  must  be  considered 
to  find  the  book  value  of  a  fixed 
asset.  What  it  the  book  value  of  this 
asset? 


Teachers  of  accounting  welcome  this  visualized 
teaching  technique  new  to  their  field.  Each  of  these 
filmstrips  is  a  complete  unit  of  instruction,  showing 
step-by-step  procedures  and  explaining  basic  princi¬ 
ples.  Correlated  with  a  popular  textbook.  Account¬ 
ing  Fundamentals,  by  MacFarland  and  Ayars,  the 
series  represents  the  combined  suggestions  and  ad¬ 
vice  of  more  than  twenty  leading  teachers  of  account¬ 
ing  and  has  been  thoroughly  pre-tested  before  re¬ 
lease. 

You  will  find  Text-Films  on  Accounting  efficient, 
easy-to-use  teaching  aids.  Just  consider  the  saving 
in  time  and  board  work  when  you  use  these  films  to 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY 
Texf-Pilm  Department 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


^04  1/1044^. 

ELEVEN  FILMSTRIPS 
ON  ACCOUNTING 


explain  the  form  and  proper  use  of  intricate  records 
like  worksheets,  columnar  journals,  and  subsidiary 
ledgers.  Your  students  will  find  the  detailed  steps  and 
reasoning  involved  in  such  operations  as  adjusting 
entries,  closing  entries,  and  re-adjusting  entries  read¬ 
ily  understandable  when  they  are  given  this  clear 
visual  presentation.  With  an  inexpensive,  simply- 
operated  filmstrip  projector  you  can  show  these  films 
on  either  a  screen  or  a  light-colored  wall  in  a  room 
that  need  not  be  completely  darkened.  The  figures 
and  captions  have  been  planned  to  ensure  easy  read¬ 
ing  by  large  groups  of  students. 

FILMSTRIP  TITLES 


1.  What  Is  Accounting 

2.  Books  of  Original  Entry 

3.  Adjusting  the  Books  Part  I 

4.  Adjusting  the  Books  Part  II 

5.  Closing  the  Books 


6.  Work  Sheet 

7.  Readjusting  Entries 

8.  The  Accounting  Cycle 

9.  General  and  Subsidiary 
Ledgers 

10.  Columnar  Journals 


11.  Analysis  and  Interpretation  of  Financial  Statements 

The  complete  set  of  eleven  filmstrips  sells  for  $50.00; 
individually  at  $5.00  each.  For  complete  descrip¬ 
tions,  send  for  Booklet  “BEW.” 


r 
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Fourth  of  a  Sorios  Doctor  Satlow,  head  of  the  Accounting  and  Law 

Department  at  Brooklyn’s  large  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  High  School,  has  for  years  compiled  devices  for  better  teaching  in 
the  field  of  business  law.  Last  October  he  reviewed  the  use  of  mnemonics; 
in  December,  quizzes  and  tests;  in  January,  discussion  questions.  Now 
he  provides  the  most  interesting  device  to  date  in  his  series — 

Business  Law  Device:  Tellins  Stories 

I.  DAVID  SATLOW 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


Students  always  enjoy  a  good 
story,  whether  it  is  narrative  or  hu¬ 
morous.  The  roots  of  business  law 
reach  so  widely  into  everyday  life 
and  yet  so  deeply  into  history  that 
the  subject,  almost  uniquely  among 
business  studies,  is  rich  with  stories 
well  worth  telling. 

■  Functional  Anecdotes  —  Judi¬ 
ciously  used,  stories  bring  to  the 
business-law  class  both  enlivening 
moments  and  memory  pegs — both  of 
which  most  business-law  classes 
sorely  need.  At  the  same  time,  the 
stories  cloak  the  instructor  with  an 
added  authoritativeness. 

Consider,  for  example,  how  the 
following  stories  might  have  a  con¬ 
structive  impact  in  your  own  busi¬ 
ness-law  class. 

•  The  Seal.  In  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  the  effect  of  a  seal  on  a 
contract,  take  the  class  back  to  the 
days  of  antiquity  when  kings  could 
not  write.  The  king  had  a  scribe,  who 
would  write  the  royal  edicts  and 
agreements  and  then  read  them  to 
his  majesty. 

If  they  pleased  the  royal  fancy, 
the  king  would  order  the  sealing 
wax  to  be  heated  and  applied  to  the 
I  document.  Then  the  royal  seal  would 

I  be  pressed  onto  the  wax.  All  this  en¬ 
tailed  considerable  effort — and  when 
so  much  effort  was  applied,  it  could 
be  safely  presumed  that  some  con¬ 
sideration  was  furnished  in  return. 

•  Specific  Performance.  To  teach 
specific  performance,  the  teacher  can 
remove  a  pen  from  his  pocket  and 
say: 

“This  pen  was  used  on  the  high 
seas  by  the  signers  of  the  Four  Free¬ 
dom’s  pact.  It  was  sent  to  me  as  a 
gift  by  a  cousin  of  mine  who  got  it 
from  Winston  Churchill. 

I  “Suppose  I  offer  the  pen  to  you  for 
1  $25  and  you  accept  the  offer.  Later, 

j  however,  I  tell  you  I  have  changed 
my  mind  and  will  not  sell  the  pen. 
What  can  you  do  about  it? 

“There  is  no  other  pen  in  the 
I  world  that  meets  this  description. 

I 


You  are  willing  to  go  through  with 
the  contract,  but  not  I.” 

•  Telegrams.  In  treating  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  telegraph  company’s  lia¬ 
bility  for  conveying  messages  in¬ 
correctly,  the  following  illustrative 
situation  holds  pupil  interest: 

“A  college  chum  of  mine  went 
into  business  representing  a  nation¬ 
ally  known  shirt  firm.  He  traveled 
across  the  country  selling  shirts  to 
general  stores  everywhere.  He  did 
fairly  well  and  wrote  home  about 
his  success. 

“One  day  his  wife  wrote  to  him 
about  a  special  sale  on  mink  coats — 
only  $1,900  each  —  whereupon  he 
sent  a  telegram:  buy  nothing  stop 

TOO  EXPENSIVE  LOVE  DAN.  Upon  re¬ 
ceiving  the  telegram,  the  wife  went 
out  and  bought  a  coat. 

“Upon  his  return  home,  my  friend 
was  annoyed;  but  his  wife  could  not 
understand  his  irritation  for  she 
flashed  before  him  the  telegram  she 
had  received:  buy  stop  nothing 

TOO  EXPENSIVE  LOVE  DAN. 

“Obviously  the  telegraph  company 
made  a  mistake.  Who  is  to  pay  for 
the  $1,900  mink  coat?” 

•  Insurance.  In  the  teaching  of  in¬ 
surance,  the  following  condensed 
version  is  suggestive  of  the  dramatic 
portrayal  possible  as  motivation: 

“Many  years  ago  the  merchants  of 
London  would  gather  in  a  restau¬ 
rant,  Lloyd’s  Coffee  House,  to  ex¬ 
change  news.  Each  would  report 
concerning  his  ship  laden  with  pre¬ 
cious  cargo  and  the  wealth  that 
would  be  his  when  my  ship  comes 
in. 

“Every  once  in  a  while,  one  of  the 
merchants  would  receive  a  message 
that  caused  him  to  turn  pale.  Yes, 
you  guessed  it:  his  ship  had  foun¬ 
dered,  and  his  wealth  had  gone  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

“Such  catastrophes  continued  for- 
years  until  one  day  one  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  suggested,  ‘Why  cannot  each 
of  us  contribute  a  sum  into  a  com¬ 
mon  fund  that  would  be  used  to  re¬ 
imburse  us  for  losses  due  to  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  sea?’  All  agreed  to  this — 
and  as  a  result  the  first  famous  in¬ 


surance  company,  Lloyds  of  London, 
was  formed.” 

•  Innkeepers.  For  the  study  of 
innkeepers  as  exceptional  bailees, 
any  story  dealing  with  the  familiar 
plot  of  the  innkeeper  who  was  in 
league  with  a  gang  of  bandits  can 
serve  most  effectively  as  the  basis 
for  the  law’s  injunction,  “If  you  hold 
yourself  out  to  be  an  innkeeper,  and 
anything  happens  to  your  guest’s 
property,  you  are  held  responsible 
as  though  you  had  issued  an  insur¬ 
ance  policy  to  your  guest;  for  we  do 
not  want  the  fair  name  of  our  town’ 
besmirched.” 

•  Common  Carriers.  In  the  study 
of  common  carriers  as  exceptional 
bailees,  reference  to  the  hazards  of 
travel  by  stage  coach,  with  accounts 
of  highwaymen  being  in  league  with 
the  stagecoach  drivers,  will  easily 
get  students  to  realize  why  the  rule 
concerning  liability  as  insurer  of 
passengers’  baggage  was  invoked. 

■  Anecdotes  Serve,  Too — Space  does 
not  permit  any  extended  treatment 
of  the  vast  array  of  materials  at  the 
disposal  of  the  business-law  teacher, 
but  we  should  like  to  show  by  one 
example  how  an  anecdote  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  driving  home 
a  point. 

When  the  question  of  a  minor’s 
falsifying  his  age  arises,  for  instance, 
the  following  Lincoln  story  proves 
effective: 

In  the  course  of  one  of  his  famous 
debates,  Lincoln  shouted,  “Mr. 
Douglas,  how  many  legs  has  a  cow?’’ 
Douglas  replied,  “Four.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Lincoln.  “Sup¬ 
pose  we  call  the  tail  a  leg;  then  how 
many  legs  will  the  cow  have?” 
“Five,”  snapped  Douglas. 

“That’s  where  you’re  wrong,  Mr. 
Douglas,”  snapped  Lincoln.  “Call¬ 
ing  the  tail  a  leg  doesn’t  make  it 
one!” 

Similarly,  calling  the  minor  an 
adult  doesn’t  make  him  one. 

■  Build  a  Collection  —  As  the  law 
teacher  grows  professionally,  he  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  aware  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  story,  histori¬ 
cal  narrative,  and  anecdote  that 
serves  to  make  his  class  more  inter¬ 
esting  and  yet  more  instructive. 

But  it  is  easy  to  forget  a  story. 
The  wise  law  teacher  compiles  these 
stories  just  as  he  compiles  other 
teaching  aides.  He  writes  them 
down,  fastens  them  to  unit  outlines 
or  lesson  plans  for  the  future,  and 
keeps  them  handy  so  that  the  sto¬ 
ries  will  be  available  when  needed. 
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MOTION  PICTURES  get  any  class  off  to  a  racing  start  in  a  new 
unit,  serve  as  discussion  springboard,  set  up  keen  interest  in  veri¬ 
fying  local  slant  of  topic. 


RECORDING  a  student-written  dramatization,  for  use  subsequently 
in  starting  new  unit,  always  arouses  genuine  and  creative  enthusiasm 
in  every  student. 


Borrcl  of  Ideos  matter  which  oj  the  nonskill  business  courses  you 

teach,  you’ll  be  fascinated  by  these  bizarre,  thought-pro¬ 
voking  ideas  for  beginning  new  units  of  study  in  a  way  that  will  stimulate 
great  pupil  interest.  Each  idea,  the  author  assures  you,  has  been  tested 
in  the  classroom.  This  contribution  is  especially  valuable  to  all  teachers 
who  use  or  have  adapted  the  Q-SAGO  Pattern. 


Get  a  Racing  Start  in  New  Units 
by  Using  Audio-  Visual  Aids 


E.  DANA  GIBSON 
San  Diego  State  College 
San  Diego,  California 

Heart  and  soul  of  every  course  in 
business  is  the  eagerness  with  which 
students  undertake  study  of  a  new 
unit.  When  a  new  topic  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  deadly,  too-familiar 
way — “Well,  tomorrow  we  start 
Chapter  Six.  Read  pages  89  through 
94  and  work  out  problems  1  and  3  on 
page  102.” — there  is  no  interest,  no 
eagerness. 

But  when  a  new  topic  is  intro¬ 
duced  via  an  exciting  and  unexpect¬ 
ed  special  activity,  there  is  an 
explosion  of  interest  and  a  real 
eagerness  to  learn  more.  With  all 
the  wonderful  new  means  of  teach¬ 
ing  now  available,  it  is  an  education¬ 
al  crime  against  students  not  to 
make  the  launching  of  a  new  unit 
an  exciting  and  motivating  experi¬ 
ence. 

When  the  first  experience  in  a 
new  topic  is  exciting,  students  will 
be  eager  for  discussion,  eager  to 
learn  more,  eager  to  tell  what  they 
already  know,  eager  to  investigate 
the  local  implications  of  the  topic 
under  study,  eager  to  follow  up 
clues. 


If  you  are  using  the  Q-SAGO 
Pattern  of  stimulating  students  to 
ask  the  right  questions  and  then  to 
seek  the  answers  to  them,  or  even 
if  you  are  not,  you  will  find  that  the 
use  of  audio-visual  resources  at  the 
start  of  any  new  topic  will  give  you 
a  racing  start  toward  its  mastery. 
■  Educational  Entertainment — Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  authority,  every  suc¬ 
cessful  presentation  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment  embodies  five  expressions:' 

(1)  Humor,  (2)  Cleverness,  (3) 
Action,  (4)  Trueness  to  life,  (5)  Ex¬ 
citement. 

These  five  characteristics  of  good 
entertainment  are  no  less  important 
in  good  instruction.  When  coupled 
with  good  educational  procedures, 
those  entertainment  factors  produce 
maximum  interest  and  growth 
among  students. 

The  ideal  package,  therefore,  for 
launching  a  new  unit,  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  those  entertainment  factors 
and  sound  educational  procedures. 
Because  audio-visual  aids  are  the 
soundest  of  teaching  devices,  they 
are  particularly  valuable  for  start¬ 
ing  new  topics;  and  they  are  doubly 


^Edizar  Dale,  Audio-V inual  Mf-.thoda  in  Teaching, 
Dryden  Preas :  New  York,  1!M7.  Pa«re  !)’’(). 


valuable  when  coupled  with  one  or 
more  of  those  entertainment  factors. 

The  starting  package  will  vary 
with  different  units,  of  course;  but 
each  package — because  it  does  and 
should  involve  a  variety  of  elements 
— will  itself  contain  these  parts: 

( 1 )  A  bulletin-board  and/or  room 
display;  (2)  Some  prediscussion,  if 
needed:  (3)  Use  of  a  major  audio¬ 
visual  aid;  (4)  Postdiscussion  and/or 
projects. 

It  seems  to  the  author  that  there 
are  at  least  seven  different  pack¬ 
ages  that  can  be  used  for  different 
tyoes  of  units;  and  the  purpose  of 
the  following  discussion  and  illus¬ 
trations  is  to  identify  those  pack¬ 
ages. 

■  The  Motion  Picture  Package — Re¬ 
membering  that  we  never  “spring” 
a  motion  picture  just  for  a  surprise, 
we  find  that  using  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  as  the  center  of  the  package 
entails  several  activities. 

•  With  the  help  of  a  committee 
of  students,  prepare  in  advance  a 
bulletin-board  or  room  display  re¬ 
lated  to  the  new  topic.  The  display 
is  shown  on  or  before  the  day  the 
new  unit  begins. 

•  Use  a  motion  picture  to  provide 
an  overview  of  the  topic  to  pull  to¬ 
gether  and  fill  in  the  backgrounds 
of  the  students  viewing  it  so  that  all 
of  them  have  a  more  common  basis 
for  further  study. 

The  film  may  be  shown  without 
a  prediscussion  if  the  teacher  is  fair¬ 
ly  certain  that  few  of  the  students 
are  familiar  with  its  subject  matter. 
If  students  are  familiar  with  the 
topic,  however,  a  prediscussion  of 
the  “what  we  are  going  to  watch 
for”  nature  will  be  very  valuable. 

Depending  on  whether  students 
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VISUAL-CAST  projector  affords  fascinating  opportunity  to  start  unit 
with  pen  story,  sketches,  etc.  What  is  written  on  caster  appears  on 
screen  behind  writer. 


WIRE  RECORDER,  with  play-back  feature,  provides  good  start  on 
units  in  which  interviews,  telephoning,  talking  to  customers,  etc.,  are 
primary  elements. 


i 

) 


I 
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are  accustomed  to  using  films,  the 
assignmment  of  “things  for  which 
to  watch  in  the  film”  may  be  to 
groups,  committees,  or  individuals: 
and  may  be  formally  outlined  on 
study  guides  duplicated  by  the 
teacher  or  written  on  the  black¬ 
board,  or  may  be  verbal  only. 

•  Follow  the  showing  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  discussion.  The  “things  we 
watch  for  .  .  .”  are  reviewed  and 
discussed,  and  the  intent  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  (especially  if  you  use  the 
Q-SAGO  Pattern)  is  to  enable  stu¬ 
dents  to  ( 1 )  reveal  what  they  know 
and  to  (2)  identify  what  more  they 
ought  to  know. 

■  The  School  Journey  Package — 

•  A  week  before  the  introduction 
of  the  new  unit  post  around  the 
room  some  blurbs  asking  questions 
about  vital  and  interesting  points  in 
the  next  unit. 

If  the  new  unit  is  to  bo  on  com¬ 
munication  services,  for  example, 
the  blurbs  might  be  such  as  “When 
should  you  telegraph  rather  than 
telephone?”  and  “What  is  a  night 
letter?”  and  “What  is  the  fastest 
type  of  telegram?”  and  similar  ques¬ 
tions. 

•  Have  a  commitee  of  students 
make  the  arrangements  necessary 
to  visit  the  local  telephone  or  tele¬ 
graph  office  or  post  office. 

•  Start  the  actual  unit  by  excited¬ 
ly  announcing  the  topic  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  arrangements  for  the  trip, 
which  should  be  scheduled  for  the 
next  day.  Have  students  describe 
what  they  know  already  and  outline 
additional  items  for  which  to  watch. 
Include  in  this  prediscussion  the 
assignment  of  specific  responsbilities 
during  the  trip. 

•  Take  the  trip. 


•  Fulfill  in  the  subsequent  dis¬ 
cussion  and  activities  the  assign¬ 
ments  planned  before  the  trip.  En¬ 
courage  the  students  to  prepare 
their  summaries  to  include  redem¬ 
onstration,  chalk  talks,  and  so  on, 
to  illsutrate  and  clarify  their  re¬ 
ports. 

■  The  Voice  Writing  Package — This 
package  deals  with  a  recorded  in¬ 
terview  with  a  businessman,  a  poll 
of  students,  and  other  activities 
pertinent  to  the  topic  of  the  new 
unit;  and  it  assumes  the  availability 
of  a  voice  recorder. 

•  The  bulletin  board  should 
sprout  new  pictures  dealing  with 
the  unit.  Have  the  student  commit¬ 
tee  strive  for  some  entirely  new  ef¬ 
fect  in  display. 

•  The  unit  begins  by  a  prediscus¬ 
sion  in  w’hich  students  together  out¬ 
line  the  questions  to  be  included  in 
the  interview,  poll,  or  whatever  is  to 
be  recorded.  This  discussion  serves 
to  reveal,  of  course,  what  students 
want  to  know  about  the  topic. 

•  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
project  takes  the  recording  machine 
and  conducts  the  poll  or  interview. 
All  students,  meanwhile,  investigate 
in  the  text  the  answers  given  by  the 
author  to  their  own  questions,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  evaluating  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  recording. 

•  The  recording  is  heard  in  class. 

•  Class  discussion  follows — and 
the  class  discussion  itself,  for  special 
interest,  might  well  be  recorded,  too. 
■  The  Dramatic  Skit  Package — 
Dramatic  skits  may  be  used  in  many 
ways.  Obviously,  a  group  of  students 
can  prepare  their  own  dramatization 
in  advance  of  the  new  unit — almost 
any  of  the  many  skits  and  enact¬ 
ments  suggested  in  previously  pub¬ 


lished  Q-SAGO  units  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  this  method.  The  class 
is  cautioned  to  watch  for  inaccu¬ 
racies,  of  course.  The  dramatiza¬ 
tion  may  itself  be  recorded:  it  may 
be  recorded  and  then  enacted  in 
pantomime;  it  may  be  acted;  it  may 
be  treated  in  many  ways. 

For  fuller  value,  even  beyond 
merely  launching  a  new  unit,  the 
following  is  in  order: 

•  Divide  the  class  into  an  adver¬ 
tising  group,  a  production  group, 
and  a  distribution  group.  Assign 
(even  before  the  unit  begins)  the 
advertising  group  to  prepare  a  series 
of  blackboard  blurbs  or  posters  an¬ 
nouncing  the  forthcoming  produc¬ 
tion;  the  production  group  to  the 
actual  writing,  preparation,  and 
presentation  of  a  dramatization  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  topic;  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  group  to  having  materials — 
test,  perhaps;  or  outline,  and  so  on 
— ready  for  the  activities  that  should 
follow  the  dramatization. 

•  The  production  group  presents 
the  -skit  or  other  type  of  dramatiza¬ 
tion. 

•  The  distribution  group  co-ordi¬ 
nates  the  follow-up  activities — leads 
a  panel  discussion  to  evaluate  the 
dramatization,  conducts  a  summary, 
assigns  further  inv'estigations. 

■  The  Transcription  Package — This 
package  depends  on  the  availability 
of  a  recording  suited  to  the  unit — 
like  “The  Secretary  at  the  Tele¬ 
phone,”  for  the  telephoning  unit;  or 
a  radio  station  recording  of  a  talk 
like  the  Chicago  Roundtable  discus¬ 
sions,  and  others.  Obviously,  how¬ 
ever,  the  recording  must  be  perti¬ 
nent.  Sometimes  the  school  wire  or 
tape  or  disc  recorder  can  be  used  to 
record  such  conversations. 
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(In  this  connection,  a  separate 
idea:  In  one  school  that  had  a  re¬ 
cording  machine,  the  junior  busi¬ 
ness  students  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  recordings  from  book¬ 
keeping,  typing,  and  shorthand 
classes — as  an  exploratory  exercise! ) 

If  such  a  recording  is  available, 
the  procedure  recommended  is  as 
follows: 

•  The  bulletin-board  committee 
for  the  next  unit  scatters  announce¬ 
ments  around  the  room,  each  per¬ 
haps,  on  a  cutout  disc.  A  picture 
and  caption  might  be  on  each  disc. 
Announcements  explain  that  on  such 
and  such  a  date,  “The  Chicago 
Roundtable  of  the  Air  Will  Be  Heard 
in  Room  310“  or  whatever  is  appro¬ 
priate.  Naturally,  this  keys  stu¬ 
dents. 

•  For  prediscussion,  have  the 
students  in  class  make  an  outline 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  the  new  topic 
and  to  indicate  on  the  outline  the 
elements  with  which  they  are  al¬ 
ready  familiar  and  those  with  w'hich 
they  are  unfamiliar — for  example, 
about  which  they  want  to  know 
more.  Assign  these  latter  to  individ¬ 
uals  or  committees  for  subsequent 
follow-up. 

•  Play  the  recording. 

•  Discuss  first  the  adequacy  of 
the  record  in  providing  the  infor¬ 
mation  the  class  wanted  to  know 
and  secondly  the  actual  content  of 
the  recording. 

•  Follow  up  with  projects  that 
recapitulate  the  learning  or  round 
it  out. 

■  The  Scope  or  Caster  Package — 
This  package  depends  on  your  hav¬ 
ing  available  a  scope  projector  (like 
Opaque  projector,  Delineascope,  or 
Balopticon)  or  a  cast  projector  (like 
Visual  Cast  and  Opacast)  to  use  as 
the  central  stage  of  interest. 

These  projectors  are  valuable  in 
introducing  any  unit  in  which  stu¬ 
dent-drawn  art  work  can  be  made 
to  serve  an  important  part.  Thus,  the 
initial  activity  can  be  drawings  pro¬ 
jected  in  series  to  provide  a  “pre¬ 
view”  of  the  new  unit;  and  such 
drawings  might  be  either  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
“we’ll  bet  you  did  not  know”  series. 

Again  this  presentation  may,  as  in 
the  case  of  dramatizations,  be  made 
an  initial  or  a  central  activity  for 
the  whole  unit.  If  each  committee, 
for  example,  were  permitted  to  pre¬ 
pare  its  report  of  investigation  in  a 
form  suitable  for  use  with  whatever 
projector  is  available,  this  unusual 
aspect  alone  would  guarantee  thor¬ 
ough  study. 
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As  in  the  preceding  packages,  the 
detailed  steps  of  display,  prediscus¬ 
sion,  presentation,  and  postdiscus¬ 
sion  should  be  taken. 

■  The  Slide  or  Strip  Film  Package — 
There  are  many  kinds  of  approaches 
to  the  pictorial  presentation,  and  of 
course  the  one  selected  will  be  large¬ 
ly  determined  by  the  facilities. 

•  If  a  slide  film  or  series  of  slides 
pertinent  to  a  new  topic  is  at  hand, 
it  may  be  used  (after  adequate  pre¬ 
display  and  followed  by  discussion 
and  activities)  much  as  a  motion 
picture  is  used. 

•  If  photographic  equipment,  such 
as  a  35-mm.  camera  is  available,  that 
camera  may  be  used  either  for  tak¬ 
ing  in  advance  special  preview  pic¬ 
tures  or  as  a  tool  for  a  special  cen¬ 
tral  activity  in  which  each  group  of 
students  is  allowed  a  certain  number 
of  shots  to  express  the  results  of  its 
investigation  of  some  topic  in  the 
project. 

•  One  good  suggestion:  On  the 
first  day  of  the  new  unit,  have  each 
student  write  on  a  3-by-5  card  a 
question,  dealing  with  the  unit,  that 
he  is  really  interested  in  and  does 
not  know  how  to  answer.  A  group 
of  students  sort  and  group  the  cards 
and  then  assign  students  to  commit¬ 
tees  to  investigate  related  questions. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  will 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  projectors) 
be  much  superior  if  students  know 
that  they  will  be  able  to  have  photo¬ 
graphs  made  to  serve  in  slides  or  a 
slide  film  to  accompany  their  formal 
presentation  of  findings. 

■  Summary — From  the  foregoing,  it 
is  apparent  that  visual  aids  can 
serve  excellently  to  provide  the  im¬ 
petus  to  further  study  that  is  needed 
at  the  outset  of  each  new  unit. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious 
to  any  business  teacher  that  the 
same  visual  aids  can  serve  also  to 
correlate  and  intensify  activities  of 
the  developing  unit.  Thus,  use  of  a 
Visual  Cast  projector  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  unit  can  stimulate  great 
interest  in  the  unit;  but  use  of  the 
same  machine  as  an  instrument  for 
reporting  the  results  of  research  and 
investigation  is  equally  or  even  more 
effective.  The  same  point  is  true  of 
each  of  the  other  suggestions. 

There  is  a  limit,  however,  to  the 
extent  to  which  an  audio-visual  de¬ 
vice  will  attract  in  and  of  itself; 
that  is  why  it  is  important  that  any 
audio  -  visual  device  be  supported 
both  by  the  entertainment  char¬ 
acteristics  mentioned  at  the  start  of 
this  article  and  by  the  proper  peda¬ 
gogical  procedures — predisplay,  pre¬ 
discussion,  and  postdiscussion. 


LETTERS 


■  $1,050  Fellowships — Dear  BEW: 

The  Department  of  Business  Educa-  j 
tion  at  Northwestern  University  has 
available  a  number  of  graduate  as-  * 
sistantships  for  the  academic  year 
1950-1951. 

These  awards  are  made  to  gradu-  i 
ates  of  colleges  or  universities  after ' 
admission  to  our  Graduate  School. 

The  duties  include  part-time  teach¬ 
ing,  research,  laboratory  work,  or 
related  activities. 

The  stipends  for  these  graduate 
assistantships  are  $1,050  plus  tuition.  { 
For  further  information,  BEW  read- : 
ers  interested  in  graduate  study  are 
invited  to  correspond  with  me. — Dr. 
Albert  C.  Fries,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

■  Trip  to  Europe — Dear  BEW:  Many 
teachers ‘should  be  interested  in  this 
opportunity  to  travel,  get  University  ! 
credit,  and  write  about  their  profes-  ' 
sional  experience  at  the  same  time— 

New  York  University  School  of 
Education  will  offer  a  course  this 
summer  in  “Business  Education  in 
Western  Europe,”  an  8-point  gradu-  , 
ate  course. 

Provision  is  being  made  with  a 
travel  agency  to  transport  the  group 
to  and  from  America  and  to  house  | 
the  group  in  Europe.  The  group  will 
sail  about  the  first  of  July.  Lectures 
will  begin  on  board  ship.  Three  or 
four  days  will  be  spent  in  Paris,  one 
or  two  days  in  Western  Germany  en  >  ' 

route  to  Denmark;  then  twelve  days  1 
will  be  devoted  to  the  International  I 
Society  for  Business  Education 
course  in  Denmark.  A  few  days  will  j 
be  spent  in  other  European  countries  i 
and  the  last  week  in  London  and  its  j 
environs.  I 

Returning  home  about  the  end  of 
August,  the  group  will  hold  final 
discussion  and  lecture  work  on 
board  ship. 

The  complete  cost,  including  credit 
tuition,  ship  and  rail  passage,  living 
accommodations,  and  so  on,  will  be 
about  $1,000  for  the  seven-to-eight  i 
week  program.  I  should  be  very  glad  j 
to  answer  inquiries  about  “Course 
232.91,  Business  Education  in  West-  j 
ern  Europe.” — Dr.  H.  A.  Tonne,  New  i 
York  University,  New  York  3,  New  I 
York.  ‘ 


•  Commutation  tickets  by  mail: 
The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
will  mail  tickets  out  monthly  to  any 
commuter  who  will  arrange  with  his 
bank  to  deduct  the  cost  regularly 
from  his  checking  account  and  to 
send  a  check  to  the  CRNJ. 
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NO  OTHER  PEN  GIVES 
GREGG  WRITERS 
SO  MUCH  AS  AN 


Only  The  Esterbrook 
Fountain  Pen  Gives 
Gregg  Writers  These 
3  Big  Features: 


You  know  the  quality  of  articles 
endorsed  by  the  Gregg  system.  The 
Esterbrook  Fountain  Pens  with  the 
1555  Gregg  Renew-Point  are  fully 
Gregg- Approved  for  shorthand. 

Should  you  ever  damage  the  point 
on  your  Esterbrook  Fountain  Pen, 
you  can  replace  it  yourself — in¬ 
stantly — without  sending  your  pen 
back  to  the  factory!  All  pen  coun¬ 
ters  sell  Gregg-Approved  Renew- 
Points  for  Esterbrook  Pens. 

Only  $2  for  the  complete  pen  with 
the  Gregg-Approved  Renew-Point 
(1555).  Extra  Gregg  Renew-Points, 
35c.  At  all  pen  counters. 


TO  SELECT  OR 
REPLACE  . . .  HERE’S 
ALL  YOU  DO 
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NO.  1555 


Write  for  FREE  Dictation  Facts 
Booklet  No.  6  —  Facts  everyone 
should  know  about  fountain  pens.'^ 

the  esterbrook  pen  company,  CAMDEN,  N. 
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BUSINESS  TEACHERS 
will  be  interested  in  this 
reproduction  of  M.  Li- 
mouzy's  letter.  Note  the 
distinguishing  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  reference 
initials,  data  line,  inside 
address,  enclosure  nota¬ 
tion,  and  signature.  The 
letter  says,  "In  reading 
the  December  B.E.W.,  I 
noticed  a  contest  for 
teachers  on  the  topic, 
"What  Is  Your  Favorite 
Subject?"  Therefore,  I 
ask  you  to  allow  me  to 
submit  some  material  I 
have  written  myself  and 
that  I  feel  pertains  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  nature  of 
the  contest.  Please  for¬ 
give  that  this  manu¬ 
script  is  written  in 
French.  I  know  English 
well  enough  to  read  it 
fluently,  but  I  am  afraid 
of  making  errors  when  I 
translate  into  it.  Thank 
you,  sir;  cordially 
yours." 


As  the  French  Say 


One  of  the  most  unusual  contributions  to  last 
year’s  ’’What  Is  Your  Favorite  Subject?”  contest 
was  this  article  by  Monsieur  Limouzy  (translated  from  the  French  by 
Karl  Schmidt).  Because  it  reflects  an  international  enthusiasm,  a  different 
flavor,  and  insights  into  French  business  education,  we  publish  it  here  for 
the  interest  of  all  our  readers. 


The  Shorthand  Professor 


ROBERT  P.  LIMOUZY 
Secretaire  General  de  la 
Chambre  des  Stenographes 
de  Marseille,  France 

Tomorrow  the  new  school  year 
begins.  Tomorrow  the  boys  will  be 
on  their  way  to  school  again,  and 
the  professor  will  be  in  his  place  in 
front  of  the  blackboard  or  in  his 
chair. 

Like  all  his  colleagues,  the  short¬ 
hand  professor  will  think  no  doubt 
with  melancholy  of  the  past  vaca¬ 
tion,  of  the  monotony  of  his  in¬ 
struction:  always  the  same  rules  to 
inculcate  in  more  or  less  impres¬ 
sionable  pupils;  always  dictating  the 
same  texts,  in  a  dreary,  impersonal 
classroom. 

Yes,  these  are  the  bores  of  his 
trade.  However,  like  all  the  other 
teachers,  he  will  have  his  own  satis¬ 
factions — the  satisfactions  that  any 


teacher  will  feel  who  loves  his  work. 

After  the  happy  days  of  vacation, 
he  returns  with  a  refreshed  mind, 
strong,  and  prepared  to  master  a 
difficult  task;  he  returns  with  new 
plans,  or  with  the  determination  to 
bring  to  a  good  end  those  plans  that 
were  delayed  or  left  unfinished.  The 
poor  students,  or  those  less  gifted? 
There  are  such,  and  there  always 
will  be;  but  the  satisfaction  over 
the  success  of  one,  single  good  stu¬ 
dent  often  compensates  for  the  dis¬ 
appointments  caused  by  the  failure 
of  a  number  of  poor  ones.  And  then, 
what  joy  in  leading  to  success  a 
poor  student,  after  having  helped 
him  to  get  rid  of  his  crust  of  ig¬ 
norance,  of  his  apathy,  and  lack  of 
interest!  Is  it  not  a  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  indeed  balances  all  the 
hard  work  to  have  made  the  student 
conscious  of  himself  and  to  have 


helped  him  find  a  field  of  new  i 
thought,  or  to  have  awakened  in 
him  the  interest  for  his  study?  What 
does  it  matter  if  this  result  may  ! 
have  been  achieved  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  rules,  of  the  same  1 
texts?  ; 

Is  He  Really  Bored?  [ 

In  truth,  is  it  so  monotonous  al-  ! 
ways  to  teach  the  same  rules?  If 
he  really  likes  his  work,  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher  will  always  know  I 
how  to  profit  from  his  fine  sense  of 
feeling  and  to  observe  each  time  a 
new'  detail,  a  new  argument  for  an 
old  theory,  repeated  again  and 
again.  As  regards  the  texts,  nobody  l 
forces  the  teacher  always  to  use 
the  same  ones;  for  is  it  not  one  of 
the  particular  aspects  of  this  skill  j 
that  it  is  applicable  to  all  branches 
of  human  knowledge,  such  as,  ar¬ 
chitecture,  law,  or  philosophy,  as  ^ 
well  as  the  most  realistic  trades? ; 
Who  can  say,  then,  that  there  is 
monotony,  and  what  does  it  matter : 
if  the  professor  teaches  in  a  class¬ 
room  that  he  finds  impersonal?  * 

Moreover,  is  this  class  really  so : 
impersonal?  The  class  is  nothing 
but  a  body:  and  the  body  lives  only - 
through  the  soul,  which  it  contains. ' 
It  is  the  professor  who  is  the  soul  of 
his  class,  and  it  is  up  to  him  to  make 
it  alive,  cheerful,  dynamic.  It  is  up 
to  him  alone  to  inspire  his  class  by  j 
his  good  humor  and  conquering  en- 1 
thusiasm,  and  so  obtain,  thanks  to 
the  unfolding  of  these  qualities,  a 
cheerfully  given  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  students. 

These  satisfactions,  which  are  | 
common  to  all  professors  whatever 
they  may  be  teaching,  are  even  more 
heightened  for  the  shorthand  pro¬ 
fessor.  For,  indeed,  the  subject  that 
he  teaches  is  of  such  a  character 
that  he  finds  himself  at  one  and  the 
same  time  in  a  double  position, 
which  may  afford  him  many  extra 
joys!  He  is  simultaneously  a  for- ) 
eign-language  teacher  and  a  sports ; 
coach. 

Shorthand  Is  Astonishing  | 

The  teaching  of  shorthand  offers! 
the  same  aspects  as  the  teaching  of  | 
a  foreign  language.  Taking  all  inj 
all,  shorthand  is  an  unspoken  lan¬ 
guage,  a  language  for  the  dumb.  The 
students  who  approach  it  for  the 
first  time  experience  the  same  as¬ 
tonishment  on  seeing  a  sign  written 
on  paper  as  on  hearing  a  foreign ' 
word  for  the  first  time.  f 
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It  is  this  novelty  of  a  skill  that 
constitutes  for  the  professor  a  trump 
card  of  the  highest  order;  generally, 
a  student  starts  shorthand  after  he 
has  acquired  some  general  Tsnowl- 
edge  of  chemistry,  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  physics,  technology,  and  so  on; 
these  subjects,  whether  interme¬ 
diate  or  advanced,  are  always 
known  in  part  to  the  student.  In 
shorthand,  however,  it  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent:  for  the  beginner,  shorthand 
is  something  quite  new,  of  which  he 
generally  has  not  the  faintest  idea, 
and  (as  the  proverb  says,  “Every¬ 
thing  new  is  beautiful”)  offers  a  new 
attraction  to  him. 

The  shorthand  professor  must 
know  how  to  take  advantage  of  this 
attraction,  in  order  to  ease  his  les¬ 
sons  and  multiply  the  benefits  that 
his  students  may  derive. 

If  he  understands  his  office  well, 
he  will  lead  the  students  on  to  criti¬ 
cize,  to  ask  questions,  to  demand 
explanations,  to  discover  the  why 
and  the  wherefore  of  a  rule,  of  a 
sign.  In  this  way  the  teacher  will 
arouse  attention  that  is  ever  active. 
He  will  be  able  to  inculcate  a  will 
to  persevere  and  to  accomplish, 
thanks  to  this  interest  that  a  new 
aspect  of  study  produces. 

One  might  fear  that,  the  effect  of 
surprise  once  worn  off,  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  would  become  dulled. 
The  shorthand  professor  will  then 
manage  to  have  it  return  with  new 
strength;  and  for  this  he  has  at  his 
disposal — just  like  all  foreign-lan¬ 
guage  teachers — the  changing  re¬ 
alities  of  daily  life.  The  foreign- 
language  teacher  makes  his  students 
read  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
whose  language  he  teaches;  the 
shorthand  teacher  will  bring  his 
students  in  contact  with  life.  As 
shorthand  adapts  itself  to  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  the 
teacher  will  arrange  his  program  of 
instruction  in  such  a  way  that  he 
can  approach  frequently  changing 
subjects. 

He  will  take  his  exercises  and  his 
dictation  one  day  from  medicine, 
another  day  from  mechanics,  the 
next  day  from  history,  and  then 
from  politics  or  from  commerce.  Let 
him  select  texts  of  actuality,  which 
in  themselves  are  of  a  didactic  char¬ 
acter,  so  that  his  students,  without 
even  noticing  it,  will  develop  their 
knowledge  in  a  useful  manner. 

Finally,  if  by  careful  planning, 
he  can  weave  the  theoretical  part 
into  the  practical  part,  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher,  by  making  himself  a 
sports  coach,  will  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  initial  enthusiasm  of  his  stu¬ 
dents,  their  desire  to  progress,  and 
the  joy  of  learning  throughout  the 
length  of  the  class  period. 


Shorthand— Mental  Athletics 

Shorthand  is  a  sport;  it  may  be 
compared  with  a  hurdle  race.  It 
depends  on  writing  fast,  even  faster, 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  aris¬ 
ing  from  little  known  words  or  from 
a  curved  sign;  just  as  in  the  stadium, 
it  depends  on  running  fast,  even 
faster,  in  overcoming  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  obstacles. 

But  before  running  fast,  the  run¬ 
ner  must  acquire  the  technique;  he 
must  know  the  course,  study  each 
of  its  parts,  watch  the  behavior  of 
his  body,  the  motion  of  his  arms, 
the  carriage  of  his  head. 

In  order  to  write  rapidly  in  short¬ 
hand,  the  student  must  know  the 
rules  perfectly,  the  rational  use  of 
the  signs,  their  proportions,  their 
places. 

In  order  to  overcome  a  hurdle 
correctly,  the  same  rules  must  be 
followed:  Which  leg  should  go  over 
the  hurdle  first?  How  must  the  body 
be  bent?  Which  leg  is  to  be  used  to 
safeguard  the  jump? 

In  shorthand,  what  are  the  ob¬ 
stacles  one  meets?  The  poor  forma¬ 
tion  of  signs,  difficult  words,  or  those 
that  take  time  to  write,  words  that 
necessitate  exceptions  from  estab¬ 
lished  rules. 

Whether  coach  or  professor,  each 
must  train  his  students  by  constant 
repetition  of  exercises  to  apply  all 
imparted  advice,  to  acquire  and  de¬ 
velop  good  habits  and  to  correct  the 
bad  ones. 

Sometimes  this  will  be  in  the  form 
of  an  attempt  at  distance,  a  distance 
relatively  trifling  at  first,  which  will 
grow  progressively;  an  exercise  on 
flexibility  to  loosen  the  muscle  at 
first  without  forcing.  One,  two  min¬ 
utes  at  sixty,  seventy  words  a  min¬ 
ute.  Then  the  distance  increases  up 
to  that  of  the  championship:  three, 
five,  or  even  ten  minutes  for  the 
runners  in  the  rear.  Finally  the  test 


A  Research  Review  by 
DR.  RUTH  ANDERSON 
Texas  Christian  University 
An  attempt  has  been  made  by’ 
Helen  K.  Isaacson^  to  determine  the 
content  of  a  high  school  course  of 
study  that  would  improve  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Gregg  shorthand  by  combin- 

‘Helen  K.  Isaacson.  The  Functional  and  Tradi¬ 
tional  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  Compared, 
unpublished  thesis,  Colorado  State  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  1946. 


for  swiftness  when  the  runner  gives 
his  very  best. 

It  is  the  excitement  of  the  start 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sport.  The 
signal  is  given.  The  start  is  fine  for 
some,  bad  for  those  who  are  behind. 
In  a  race  there  are  slackers;  but  the 
leaders  support  the  train  and  lead 
calmy,  economizing  their  strength, 
or  pushing  their  attack. 

Gradually  the  panting  resulting 
from  the  long  distance  and  from  the 
length  of  the  test  causes  weariness 
and  fatigue,  and  a  cramp  takes  a 
number  of  competitors  out  of  the 
run. 

Then  the  final  sprint,  up  to  the  line 
of  arrival  where  the  victors  tarry 
awhile  to  breathe  again.  At  last,  the 
eager  expectation  of  the  results. 

The  shorthand  teacher  “sees”  all 
this  race,  and  every  moment  is  a 
spectacle  for  him  who  knows  how 
to  “see.” 

The  nervousness  of  his  pupils  who 
will  have  to  take  an  unknown  text 
for  five  minutes;  the  first  phrases 
where  some  are  caught;  the  rate  of 
dictation  that  follows — easily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  some,  too  rapid  for  others 
who  leave  blanks  and  skip  words; 
weariness  makes  itself  felt,  resulting 
in  the  poor  formation  of  signs.  Some 
candidates  give  up,  definitely  de¬ 
feated  by  the  speed,  while  others 
lightly  overcome  the  “hurdles”  or 
make  use  of  the  natural  slowing 
down  of  the  dictator’s  voice.  And, 
at  last,  the  final  point  that  signifies 
the  goal  line!  This  is  the  moment 
for  relaxing;  the  pencils  slip  from 
the  hands,  heads  are  raised,  strained 
minds  rest.  The  announcement  of 
the  results  is  for  each  pupil  the  in¬ 
dividual  reading  of  the  written  test. 
What  emotion  and  what  passion  in 
the  contest. 

Who  dares  maintain  that  the  work 
of  a  shorthand  professor  is  routine 
and  monotonous? 


ing  the  Functional  and  Traditional 
procedures. 

Although  made  with  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  edition  in  mind,  this  investiga¬ 
tion  is  still  of  interest  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  of 
course,  it  is  of  interest  to  teachers 
who  continue  to  use  the  Anniver¬ 
sary  edition.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  of  interest  as  general  methods 
source  material.  In  addition,  it  is  of 


Can  You  Combine  Traditional  and 
Functional  Shorthand  Procedures? 
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interest  for  discussion,  comparison, 
and  further  investigation  now  that 
the  Simplified  series  is  available. 

■  Procedure  of  the  Researcher — 
questionnaire  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  changes  being  made  in 
the  Functional  Method  of  teaching 
was  mailed  to  161  teachers  of  the 
Functional  Method.  The  question¬ 
naire  asked  for  general  information, 
changes  made  in  the  Functional 
Method  (based  on  Leslie’s  nine 
points  of  difference),  textbooks 
used,  and  selection  of  rules.  Of  the 
111  questionnaires  returned,  96  or 
almost  60  per  cent  were  usable. 
Schools  in  24  states  were  repre¬ 
sented. 

I  Findings  of  the  Researcher — 

•  The  Changes  Teachers  Made. 
Seventy-seven  teachers  had  had 
methods  courses  in  shorthand,  but 
only  12  had  completed  their  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  by  the  Functional 
Method.  Ninety-two  teachers  had 
taught  the  Functional  Method  an 
average  of  7.7  years  compared  with 
an  average  of  8.1  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  with  the  Traditional  Method 
for  71  teachers. 

Eighty-four  of  the  teachers  showed 
they  were  making  important 
changes  in  Leslie’s  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  Functional  Method. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  re¬ 
ported  changes  in  Leslie’s  first  point 
of  difference:  “No  writing  at  the 
beginning — the  reading  approach.” 

Eighty- four  per  cent  reported 
changes  in  the  fifth  point  of  differ¬ 
ence:  “No  tests  except  for  admin¬ 
istrative  purposes.” 

Eighty-one  per  cent  disregarded 
the  sixth  point:  “No  papers  to  cor¬ 
rect  except  the  few  tests  given  for 
administrative  purposes.” 

Seventy-five  per  cent  made 
changes  in  the  third  point:  “No 
rules  to  be  taught.” 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  reported  they  assigned  the 
writing  of  word  lists,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  70  per  cent  provided  for 
formal  penmanship  drill. 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  allowed  some  discussion  of  the¬ 
ory  in  the  classroom. 

Almost  60  per  cent  assigned  some 
repetition  practice,  and  over  58  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  provided  for 
formal  review. 

•  Teachers'  Thoughts  on  Rules. 
Eighty-two  teachers  completed  the 
second  part  of  the  questionnaire  in 
which  they  were  to  check  those 
rules  already  taught  and  those  rules 
not  taught  but  considered  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  be  included. 

About  68  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
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thought  the  rules  in  Chapter  I 
should  be  taught. 

The  rules  on  the  abbreviating 
principle  in  Chapter  IX  were  ranked 
second  in  importance  (60  per  cent 
of  the  teachers) ;  rules  on  the  diph¬ 
thongs,  third  (59  per  cent);  the 
o-hook,  fourth  (57  per  cent);  “S” 
rules,  fifth  (56.7  per  cent);  omission 
of  final  t  and  d,  sixth  (55  per  cent); 
oo-hook,  seventh  (53.4  per  cent); 
the  blends  in  Chapter  VI,  eighth 
(48.5  per  cent);  and  the  blends  in 
Chapter  VII,  ninth  (46.6  per  cent). 

•  In  general,  teachers  indicated 
they  did  not  require  verbal  mem¬ 
orization  of  rules. 

•  Use  of  the  Textbooks.  Of  the  93 
teachers  indicating  how  they  used 
shorthand  texts  in  their  teaching, 
less  than  40  per  cent  completed  the 
two  Functional  Method  Manuals  in 
the  first  semester.  Only  32  per  cent 
completed  Functional  Method  Dic¬ 
tation  in  the  second  semester. 

Of  the  82  teachers  reporting  on 
second-year  books,  less  than  25  per 
cent  completed  Gregg  Dictation  and 
Transcription  and  Speed  Drills  in 
Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  third  and 
fourth  semesters. 

•  Conclusions  of  the  Researcher. 
The  investigator  concludes  that  the 
following  adaptations  in  the  Func¬ 
tional  Method  would  not  conflict 
with  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
method: 

1.  Strong  emphasis  on  the  spell¬ 
ing  of  outlines 

2.  Variation  in  the  time  at  which 
writing  is  introduced 

3.  Modification  of  the  amount  of 
open-book  dictation  according  to 
the  pupils’  needs 

4.  More  time  on  early  assignments 
when  writing  is  first  introduced 

5.  Variations  in  the  time  at  which 
new-matter  dictation  is  introduced 

6.  More  direct  writing  in  the  class¬ 
room 

7.  More  extensive  use  of  word  lists 

8.  Teaching  rules  late  in  the  course 

9.  Theory  tests  for  diagnostic  pur¬ 
poses  late  in  the  course 

10.  Repetition  practice  late  in  the 
course 


You're  Buyer  No.  1 

•  School  products  are  selected 
( 1 )  by  teachers,  for  supplies  and 
equipment;  (2)  by  custodians,  for 
maintenance  supplies;  (3)  by  super¬ 
intendents,  for  such  items  as  busses; 
and  (4)  by  architects,  for  building 
materials.  That’s  according  to  a 
survey  by  American  School  Publish¬ 
ing  Corporation. 


■  Comments  of  this  Reviewer — The 
investigator  has  presented  some  in¬ 
teresting  facts  about  important 
changes  w'hich  teachers  are  making 
in  the  Functional  Method. 

•  A  study  of  these  findings  nat¬ 

urally  raises  the  question:  How  i 
much  modification  of  the  specific  i 
principles  of  a  teaching  method  can  ! 
a  teacher  make  without  seriously 
endangering  the  effectiveness  of  the 
method  being  used?  ! 

Or  perhaps  another  equally  im- 
portant  question  might  be  this:  If 
50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  ' 
reported  changes  in  each  of  the  nine 
points  of  difference  in  the  Func¬ 
tional  Method  as  advocated  by  Les¬ 
lie,  were  these  teachers  actually 
teaching  by  the  Functional  Method? 
Were  they  not,  rather  teaching  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  principles  with¬ 
out  regard  for  those  set  up  by  the 
author  of  the  Functional  Method? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  a  teacher 
might  make  a  few  minor  changes  in 
the  Functional  Method  teaching 
procedures,  but  when  these  change^  i 
become  far-reaching  and  extensive, 
the  teacher  should  recognize  that  he  i 
is  no  longer  utilizing  the  Functional  \ 
Method.  ) 

•  The  teachers  in  this  study  prob-  , 
ably  believed  they  were  better  able  | 
to  teach  shorthand  through  modi-  j 
fication  of  the  Functional  Method. 

Whether  this  is  actually  the  case 
could  be  determined  only  by  fur¬ 
ther  research  on  student  achieve¬ 
ment  in  those  classes  taught  by  a 
combination  of  the  Functional  and 
Manual  procedures.  Breuch*  re¬ 
ported  in  1948  a  higher  percentage 
of  drop-outs  in  classes  taught  by  a 
combination  of  the  Functional  and 
Manual  shorthand  teaching  methods 
than  in  classes  taught  by  the  Manual 
Method  or  the  Functional  Method.  ) 
Her  report,  however,  was  based  only  ; 
on  55  students  taught  by  the  com¬ 
bination  method  so  no  positive  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  drawn. 

•  Until  further  research  has  de¬ 
termined  the  advisability  of  radical 
changes  in  the  teaching  method  ' 
being  followed,  it  would  undoubt-  • 
edly  be  well  for  most  teachers  to  j 
observe  the  basic  principles  of  the 
teaching  method  which  they  are 
using.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
the  inexperienced  teachers  or  the 
teacher  who  has  not  previously 
taught  by  the  Functionl  Method. 
Teachers  should  realize  that  using 
the  Functional  Method  textbooki 
does  not  guarantee  that  they  are 
teaching  the  Functional  Method. 

M.-irtiiiret  Urevich,  .-In  .Analysis  of  the 
Outs  ill  First-Year  Shorthand  Classes,  utipublishea 
thesis,  Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  1948. 
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Don^t  Go  Overboard  necessary,  says  Doctor  Clevenger,  to 

^  upset  the  normal  keyboard  arrangement  com¬ 

pletely  to  achieve  a  better  balance  in  the  work  load  of  the  hands  and 
fingers.  It  is  not  desirable,  either,  he  points  out.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
could  get  improved  results  quicker  by  improved  teaching  than  by  im¬ 
proved  keyboards.  That’s  one  of  the — 


Cautions  on  Keyboard  Chanses 
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EARL  CLEVENGER 
University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Oklahoma 

Experimentation  in  any  complete 
rearrangement  of  the  typewriter 
keyboard  should  be  based  on  sound 
rules  of  action.  Certain  fundamen¬ 
tal  points  should  be  considered: 

1.  Human  nature  is  opposed  to 
radical  changes  that  would  involve 
the  establishment  of  completely  new 
habits.  Any  practical  revision  of  the 
keyboard  must  involve  the  shifting 
of  as  few  letters  and  symbols  as 
feasible  to  achieve  the  suggested  re¬ 
sult.  The  more  the  keyboard  is 
changed,  the  greater  is  the  relearn¬ 
ing  problem  and  thus  the  greater 
the  likelihood  that  relearners  will 
not  achieve  the  advantage  of  the  im¬ 
proved  method. 

It  is  usually  admitted  that  the 
metric  system  of  measurement  has 
fundamental  advantages;  but  try  to 
get  the  average  American  to  buy  a 
liter  of  gasoline  or  to  walk  a  few 
kilometers  with  you! 

2.  Those  who  recommend  change 
should  be  careful  to  cover  the  full 
problem  in  their  analysis.  The 

I  standard  keyboard  contains  42  keys 
and  a  space  bar  in  addition  to  the 
shift  key,  backspacer,  and  the  like. 
Some  researchers  have  compiled 
‘  data  involving  the  frequency  of  use 
of  the  26  letter  keys  without  giving 
consideration  to  the  other  keys  and 
the  space  bar.  Yet  it  is  a  standard 
practice  to  consider  five  strokes  a 
word — an  admission  that  the  thumb 
(space-bar)  stroke  makes  up  some- 
'  thing  like  one-fifth  of  ordinary  type¬ 
writing. 

Keyboard  Researches 

Most  students  of  keyboard  revi¬ 
sion  acknowledge  the  first  rule  but 
overlook  some  factors  involved  in 
the  second. 

Some  researchers,  for  example, 
have  written  about  the  extent  to 
which  certain  fingers  are  overloaded 
^d  others  are  underloaded  in  carry¬ 
ing  the  typewriting  load  on  the 
present  keyboard.  They  point  to  the 
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unbalanced  amount  distributed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  hands.  The  argument 
has  been  offered  that  one  should  not 
consider  the  space  stroke  because 
the  thumb  is  ordinarily  in  position 
just  above  the  space  bar.  The  same 
argument,  then,  should  be  applied 
to  the  letters  of  the  home  row. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  rear¬ 
rangement  of  letters  to  equalize 
more  adequately  the  work  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  agility  of  the  fingers  ap¬ 
pears  to  overlook  a  fundamental 
principle  on  which  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  of  skill  building  and  athletic 
training  is  based — that  a  limb  or  a 
muscle  can  be  trained  to  greater 
achievement  when  properly  drilled 
and  directed  in  its  work.  Inherently, 
the  index  finger  has  a  slight  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  other  fingers.  But, 
practically,  is  not  much  of  this 
greater  agility  due  to  the  greater 
amount  of  exercise  already  received 
through  the  years?  Does  not  the 
same  mind  that  controls  the  right 
index  finger  control  also  the  left 
great  finger?  With  proper  direction 
every  finger  can  be  considerably 
developed. 

In  order  to  verify  our  theory  that 
finger  agility  can  be  developed,  a 
test  on  the  agility  of  each  finger 
was  given  to  several  typewriting 
classes  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 
As  expected,  the  fingers  that  were 
less  active  at  first  made  much 
greater  improvement  than  did  the 
others,  thus  demonstrating  that  with 
proper  guidance  every  finger  can 
be  trained  to  carry  its  share  of  the 
typewriting  load. 

The  real  problem,  which  is  as 
much  mental  as  physical,  is  to  apply 
properly  the  psychology  of  skill 
building.  The  vital  need  is  not  for 
radical  keyboard  revision  but  for 
improved  methods  of  teaching  type¬ 
writing — a  fuller  application  of  the 
psychology  of  skill  building.  There 
are  many  cases  on  record  where  a 
left-handed  person  learned  to  write 
faster  and  better  with  his  right  hand 
than  had  been  possible  with  his 
left;  and  a  few  cases  where  a  person 


who  had  been  right-handed  was 
forced  to  learn  to  use  the  left  hand 
and  gained  even  greater  control 
than  he  had  had  with  the  right. 

Was  Sholes^s  Arrangement 
Accidental? 

Much  has  been  written  as  to  how 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  key¬ 
board  came  about.  Some  have  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  was  a  “hit  and  miss” 
proposition  on  the  part  of  Sholes. 
One  writer  quoted  him  as  saying, 

“I  have  it;  I’ll  arrange  the  letters  in 
the  same  order  as  is  found  in  the 
printer’s  font.”  Though  he  may  have 
tried  this  plan,  an  examination  of 
the  arrangement  in  the  printer’s  font 
shows  that  the  font  is  not  the  same 
as  the  present  plan  of  the  “univer¬ 
sal”  keyboard.  If  Sholes  ever  tried 
such  a  plan,  it  was  abandoned. 

Actually,  considerable  experimen¬ 
tation  was  done  in  an  effort  to  find 
the  most  satisfactory  arrangement. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  plan  was  devised  for  a  “two- 
finger”  method.  True,  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  first  used  under  such  a  plan; 
but  the  number  of  fingers  used  does 
not  change  the  order  of  arrangement 
of  the  letters  in  a  word. 

It  is  known  that  Henry  Roby,  then 
a  court  reporter  and  business  teach¬ 
er,  did  considerable  experimenting 
in  helping  develop  the  typewriter. 
Several  models  of  early  machines 
were  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  be  tried 
by  Charles  E.  Weller,  a  member 
of  a  court-reporting  firm  of  St. 
Louis.  In  his  comments,  reference  is 
made  to  the  location  of  the  keys  in 
an  effort  to  improve  the  speed  of 
writing.  Similar  models  were  also 
sent  to  another  court  reporter  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  It  is  but  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  in  testing  the 
machine  they  would  have  made 
suggestions  about  keyboard  ar¬ 
rangement  that  would  improve  the 
operation  of  the  machine.  Davidson’ 
also  made  what  is  apparently  the 
first  study  of  comparative  letter  fre¬ 
quencies  in  an  effort  to  improve 
keyboard  arrangement.  It  is  then 
evident  that  the  present  arrange¬ 
ment  was  the  result  of  the  study  and 
efforts  of  several  men  who  were  in 
a  position  to  offer  suggestions  and 
to  experiment  at  least  empirically. 

'  A  modern  experimenter  has  stated 
that  in  his  suggested  rearrangement 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  words 
may  be  written  with  the  keys  of  one 
row  of  his  rearranged  keyboard. 
That  claim  very  closely  resembles 

1  For  Davidson  data,  soe  yational  Cyclopardin 
nf  Amerlcnn  Biography,  Volume  III,  pajre 
320  (1893). 
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one  made  many  years  ago  for  the 
Blicksenderfer  arrangement  in  these 
words;  .  .  and  that  this  is  a  purely 
scientific  one  may  be  gauged  from 
the  fact  that  no  less  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  letters  in  any  ordinary 
piece  of  composition  may  be  written 
on  one  row.”  It  is  thus  evident 
that  Blicksenderfer’s  “scientific  key¬ 
board”  far  antedates  any  modern 
products. 

The  Writer^s  Study 

Several  of  the  modern  experi¬ 
menters  have  confined  their  fre¬ 
quency  studies  to  the  26  letter  keys, 
omitting  any  reference  to  even  the 
space  bar.  Because  of  this  limitation 
of  their  data,  I  undertook  a  study  of 
the  relative  frequency  of  keys  of  the 
keyboard  by  counting  copy  for  a 
number  of  articles.  The  count  (total: 
80,000  strokes)  was  continued  by 
adding  the  results  obtained  from 
additional  articles  until  no  appreci¬ 
able  change  was  produced  in  the 
relative  frequency  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  the  additional  data.  This  is 
considered  a  sound  method  of  test¬ 
ing  the  adequacy  of  the  data. 

Though  the  use  of  the  42  operating 
keys  and  the  space  bar  was  con¬ 
sidered,  data  were  also  compiled 
separately  on  the  use  of  the  26  letter 
keys  only,  so  that  my  count  of 
frequencies  would  be  comparable 
with  those  of  Davidson,  Hoke, 
Dvorak,  and  others.  Such  a  compari¬ 
son  shows  a  close  percentage  rela¬ 
tionship  between  my  findings  and 
theirs,  which  is  another  test  of  the 
adequacy  of  my  data. 

The  following  table  is  the  result 
of  considering  all  keyboard  charac¬ 
ters  used  in  the  copy  counted.  The 
table  is  presented  in  terms  of  per¬ 
centages. 


RELATIVE  FREQUENCY  OF  USE  OF  KEYS 
(ClevpnRpr  Count) 


Pf*r 

Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

A 

fi.l4 

K 

O.S.S 

U 

2.15 

B 

1.81 

r. 

2.80 

v 

0.08 

0 

2..24 

M 

1.91 

W 

1..52 

D 

2.97 

N 

5..22 

X 

0.10 

E 

lO^-SO 

O 

.5.90  • 

•  Y 

1.69 

F 

1.78 

P 

1..28 

Z 

0.04 

G 

1.4.2 

(y 

0.04 

Numbers 

0.6.2 

H 

4.41 

R 

,5.1.2 

Piinct. 

2.22 

I 

5.27 

s 

5.24 

Spacing 

18.29 

.T 

0.08 

T 

7.,24 

Other 

0.17 

This  table  shows  that  6.14  per  cent 
of  the  use  of  the  keyboard  in  typing 
involves  the  letter  A,  that  1.81  per 
cent  of  the  writing  involved  the  let¬ 
ter  B,  and  so  on.  The  last  few  items 
are  grouped  for  the  purposes  of  this 
table.  They  were  kept  separate  in 
compiling  data  for  the  study;  the 
actual  count  shows  the  frequency 
of  each  digit,  each  of  the  principal 
punctuation  marks,  and  so  on. 


Simplified  Letter 

NOMA’S  good-natured  and  rollicking 
promotion  of  its  Simplified  Letter  has 
just  been  renewed  by  another  cheerful 
broadside  in  the  form  of  a  four-page 
folder  entitled  “Putting  a  Soft  Collar 
on  Your  Business  Correspondence.”  It 
is  certainly  the  most  readable  and 
best-illustrated  piece  that  NOMA  has 
offered. 

Copies  are  yours  for  the  asking: 
National  Office  Management  Associa¬ 
tion,  132  West  Chelten  Avenue,  Phila¬ 
delphia  44.  BEW  suggests  your  asking 
for  two  copies,  so  that  you  can  make 
a  four-sheet  spread  on  your  bulletin 
board. 


Hoke  made  a  study  of  the  compar¬ 
ative  agility  of  each  finger  and  of 
the  relative  use  made  of  each  hand. 
His  conclusions  were  that: 

Of  the  190,410  taps  made  in  this 
study  100,817  were  made  with  the 
right  hand,  and  89..')93  bv  the  left,  in 
equal  time.  Therefore  the  ratio  of 
ability  of  the  right  to  that  of  the  left 
hand  is  100  to  88.87  or  approximately 
ten  to  nine.® 

This  would  indicate  that  an  ideal 
keyboard  should  be  so  arranged 
that,  for  every  ten  strokes  with  the 
right  hand,  there  would  be  nine  for 
the  left. 

If  one  uses  the  figures  for  fre¬ 
quencies  established  by  count  of  all 
keyboard  characters  and  makes  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  two  hands — in¬ 
cluding  the  thumb  (space-bar) 
stroke,  which  was  not  considered  by 
Hoke,  Reimer,  or  Dvorak — one  has 
the  following  comparisons: 

Per  Cent  nf  Work 
(tone  ftv  : 


Piflh  t 

Left 

Jtnnd 

Hand 

Hoke  Keyboard  . 

,  .  .59.72 

40.28 

Reimer  Keyboard  . . 

.  .61.60 

28.40 

Hvorak-Dealey  Keyboard 

.62.51 

:i6,49 

Universal  Keyboard  . 

..52.21 

47.69 

With  E  and  J  exobanped 
on  the  Universal  . 

.  .62.58 

.26.42 

This  last  figure  is  added,  not  with 
the  idea  of  suggesting  this  change 
in  the  keyboard,  but  simply  as  an 
indication  of  what  a  change  of  loca¬ 
tion  of  two  letters  can  do  in  shifting 
of  amount  of  work  done  as  between 
the  two  hands:  By  the  exchange  of 
only  two  letters,  one  achieves  one 
of  the  advantages  claimed  by  Dvorak 
and  Dealey,  who  advocate  radical 
change  to  get  this  particular  hand 
ratio. 

The  foregoing  table  becomes 

-Roy  Edward  Hoke,  ‘‘Imi)roveinent  of  Speed 
and  Accuracy  in  Typewriting,”  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  Studies  in  Education,  No.  7  (Baltimore, 
.Tohna  Hopkins  Press:  1022),  i>ace  .22. 


doubly  interesting  in  light  of  Hoke’s 
conclusion  as  to  the  relative  amount 
of  work  that  the  hands  are  capable 
of  doing.  Dvorak  quoted  from  these  j 
studies  and  apparently  approved  | 
their  findings  that  the  right  hand  is  i 
capable  of  doing  about  one-tenth  I 
more  than  the  left  hand.  On  the 
Dvorak  Keyboard,  the  right  handi 
must  do  some  70  per  cent  more 
than  the  left.  [That  is,  63.51  is  1741 
per  cent  of  36.49.]  j 

Some  researchers  have  insisted 
that  no  consideration  be  given  to 
the  thumb  stroke  because,  they  say, 
part  of  the  spacing  should  be  done 
with  the  right  and  part  with  thej 
left  thumb,  thereby  equalizing  that 
part  of  the  work.  It  is  a  known  fact 
that  the  authors  of  the  more  com¬ 
monly  used  texts  suggest  using  the 
right  thumb  for  all  spacing.  For 
this  reason,  in  compiling  the  relative 
amount  of  work  done  by  each  hand, 
the  thumb  stroke  was  considered 
as  being  done  with  the  right  hand, 

Summary  ' 

One  might  continue  by  comparing  j 
finger  loads  as  suggested  by  develop- ' 
ers  of  revised  keyboards.  It  is,  how-j 
ever,  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  i 
either  to  espouse  the  development  J 
of  another  keyboard  or  to  be  hyper¬ 
critical  of  the  work  of  others.  The 
data  presented  are  enough  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  happens  when  one  con¬ 
siders  only  part  of  the  problem  in 
arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

There  probably  will  always  be 
a  few  persons  eager  to  change  es¬ 
tablished  habits  and  customs.  It  is 
perhaps  true  that  for  future  learn¬ 
ers  there  might  be  some  slight  ad¬ 
vantage  in  minor  revision  of  the 
keyboard.  But  is  it  not  also  feasible 
to  assume  that  much  better  resnlu 
are  possible  with  the  present  one?) 

What  we  really  need  is  not  so 
much  time  and  money  spent  on 
developing  theoretically  imorovec 
keyboards  as  more  time  and  money 
spent  on  developing  more  practical 
use  of  what  we  have  learned  about 
skill  building.  Let  us  spend  ouii 
time  and  money  learning  how  tci 
make  better  use  of  our  present  key-i 
board.  No  theory  is  any  better  than 
its  practical  application;  so  far,  lit¬ 
tle  practical  use  has  been  made  of 
any  of  the  rearranged  keyboards. 
If  all  the  effort  and  money  that 
have  gone  into  studies  of  keyboard 
revision  could  have  been  spent  on 
improving  our  methods  of  teachinf 
based  on  a  better  understanding  of 
the  psychology  of  skill  building,  alf 
of  us  could  be  enjoying  the  result' 
of  such  improved  methods.  i 
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TOT-TO-TEEN  THRIFT  SHOP 
Shirley  Miller,  Proprietor 
Trial  Balance 
January  31,  1950 


Cash 

Accounts  Receivable 
Prepaid  Insurance 
Supplies  On  Hand 
Equipment 
Notes  Payable 
Accounts  Payable 
Taxes  Payable 
Shirley  Miller,  Capital 
Shirley  Miller,  Drawing 
Sales 
Purchases 

Transportation  On  Purchases 

Advertising  Expense 

Delivery  Expense 

Heat  and  Light 

Office  Expense 

Payroll 

Rent  Expense 

Repairs  Expense 

Taxes 


i|  1,809 

66 

i;  2,285 

77  I 

444 

00  :i 

353 

00 

i 

12,392 

1  j 

00 

1  2,900 

00 

j! 

i 

'  2,426 

03 

1 , 

'  48 

53 

1 

:  19,000 

00 

'  175 

'i 

00  1 

1 

5,998 

03 

!  11,862 

64 

i 

i  29 

42  1 

94 

39  ! 

31 

09  ! 

1 

58 

26 

46 

03  ' 

1  500 

40  I 

250 

00  , 

i 

13 

92  ’ 

j 

27 

01 

^  30,372 

59 

>  30,372 

59 

1! 

:  1 

it 
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March  Bookkeeping 

MILTON  BRIGGS 

Head,  Department  of  Business  Education 
New  Bedford  (Massachusetts)  High  School 

Last  month,  Business  Education 
World  published  its  thirteenth 
annual  International  Bookkeeping 
Contest  problem.  Thousands  of 
papers  are  still  pouring  in  to  contest 
headquarters  at  330  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City.  You  still 
have  time  to  enter  your  students  in 
this  worthwhile  competition.  The 
deadline  for  entries  is  midnight, 
March  17,  To  be  eligible  for  group 
and  individual  awards  and  prizes, 
your  students’  papers  must  be  post¬ 
marked  before  that  time.  See  the 
February  issue  of  BEW  for  the  con¬ 
test  problem  and  complete  details. 

Here  and  now  we  present  the 
March  monthly  bookkeeping  contest. 
This  is  the  sixth  in  our  1949-1950 
series  of  monthly  contests.  There 
will  be  other  problems  in  the  April 
and  May  issues  of  BEW;  the  last  in 
the  current  series  will  appear  in 
June.  Your  students  will  find  these 
contests  a  welcome  change  from  the 
usual  textbook  routine. 

*  General  Contest  Rules — Please 
read  the  accompanying  rules  care¬ 
fully  before  you  launch  the  book¬ 
keeping  contest  in  your  classroom. 

1.  Awards.  First  prize  in  each 
division,  $3;  second  prize,  $2; 
honorable  mention,  a  Scholastic 


Awards  Contest 

Achievement  Certificate  suitable 
for  framing;  every  satisfactory  so¬ 
lution,  the  appropriate  Junior,  Sen¬ 
ior,  or  Superior  two-color  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Achievement. 

2.  Closing  Date.  Midnight,  April 
7.  Send  solutions  (not  less  than 
five)  via  express  or  first-class  mail 
to  BEW  Awards  Department,  330 
West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18, 
New  York. 

3.  Identification.  Print  or  type 
the  student’s  name,,  name  of  school, 
address  of  school,  and  teacher’s 
name  in  full  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  each  paper.  Send  also  a 
typed  list  in  duplicate  of  the  names 
of  students  whose  papers  are  sub¬ 
mitted,  Place  an  A  after  a  name  to 
indicate  that  a  Junior  Certificate  is 
to  be  awarded;  a  B  for  the  Senior 
Certificate;  and  a  C  for  the  Superior 
Certificate,  Certificates  must  be 
earned  in  order. 

4.  Fee.  Remit  10  cents  for  each 
certificate  indicated,  to  cover  in  part 
the  costs  of  examination,  printing, 
and  mailing.  The  O.B.E.*  pin  may 
be  applied  for  when  submitting  the 
tests  for  the  Senior  or  Superior  Cer¬ 
tificate.  The  O.B.E.  pin  fee  is  50 
cents;  certificate  fee,  10  cents. 


♦A  charter  for  the  chapter  of  the  Order  of 
Business  Efficiency  will  be  issued  on  request  to 
a  school  when  ten  or  more  students  have  won 
senior  BEW  certificates. 


5.  Judges.  Milton  Briggs,  Claudia 
Garvey,  Dr,  R.  N,  Tarkington,  and  . 
Florence  E.  Ulrich. 

■  General  Instructions  —  Teachers 
should  dictate,  write  on  the  black¬ 
board,  or  duplicate  the  trial  balance 
that  comprises  this  month’s  problem 
and  then  read  the  following  direc¬ 
tions: 

•  Miss  Shirley  Miller  is  the  owner 
and  manager  of  the  Tot-to-Teen 
Thrift  Shop.  Here  there  are  all 
kinds  of  clothing  and  accessories  to 
fulfill  the  needs  of  little  folks  and 
teen-agers. 

In  this  contest  assume  that  you 
are  employed  by  Miss  Miller  as 
bookkeeper  for  her  Thrift  Shop.  Also 
assume  that  it  is  now  the  end  of 
her  first  month  in  business — January 
31,  1950.  Instructions  for  the  duties 
that  you  are  to  perform  at  this  time 
follow  the  trial  balance. 

■  Directions  for  Students — Assign¬ 
ment  A,  for  a  Junior  Certificate  of 
Achievement:  Prepare  a  ten-column 
work  sheet.  Use  either  ink  or  pen¬ 
cil.  Other  information  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  in  addition  to  the  trial  balance 
figures,  is  as  follows:  Merchandise 
Inventory  at  the  end  of  Miss  Miller’s 
first  month  in  business,  $7,601.39; 
expired  insurance,  $37.00;  supplies 
used,  $106.25;  depreciation  of  equip¬ 
ment,  $123.92;  taxes  payable,  $24.12. 

For  the  information  of  teachers 
only,  here  (in  simple  journal  form) 
are  the  adjusting  entries  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  columns  3  and  4  of  the 
work  sheet: 

Merchandise  Inventory  $7,601.39 


Purchases  $7,601.39 

Expired  Insurance  $37.00 

Prepaid  Insurance  $37.00 

Supplies  Used  $106.25 

Supplies  On  Hand  $106.25 

Depreciation  of  Equipment  $123.92 
Reserve  for  Depreciation 
of  Equipment  $123.92 

Taxes  $24.12 

Taxes  Payable  $24.12 


No  other  adjustments  are  to  be 
made  at  this  time. 

•  Assignment  B,  for  a  Senior  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement:  Do  Assign¬ 
ment  A.  Then  prepare  a  profit  and 
loss  statement  covering  the  first 
monthly  fiscal  period.  Use  pen  and 
ink.  Send  only  your  statement  for  a 
Senior  Certificate,  not  your  work 
sheet.  (Tip  for  teacher  only;  The 
correct  net  profit  figure  is  $394.97.) 

•  Assignment  C,  for  a  Superior 
Certificate  of  Achievement:  Do  As¬ 
signment  A.  Then  prepare  a  balance 
sheet  as  of  January  31,  1950.  Use 
pen  and  ink.  Send  only  your  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  for  a  Superior  Certificate, 
not  your  work  sheet. 


r 


march,  1950 
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Transcription  Project 


RULES  FOR  CERTIFICATION 

A  mailable  transcript  of  Assign¬ 
ment  A  must  be  completed  within 
15  minutes  after  the  end  of  dic¬ 
tation,  to  earn  a  Junior  Certificate; 
a  mailable  transcript  of  Assign¬ 
ments  A  and  B  within  20  minutes, 
to  earn  a  Senior  Certificate;  a  mail- 
able  transcript  of  Assignments  A, 
B,  and  C  within  25  minutes,  to  earn 
a  Superior  Certificate. 

The  teacher  should  send  students’ 
work  (only  originals,  not  carbon 
copies  or  envelopes)  by  first-class 
mail,  together  with  10  cents  for 
each  certificate  to  be  awarded  (to 
cover  costs  of  judging,  issuing  cer¬ 
tificates,  and  mailing),  to  Awards 
Department,  Business  Education 
World,  330  W.  42nd  Street,  New 
York  18,  New  York.  A  covering 
letter  should  certify  that  rules  were 
observed  and  should  indicate  the 
certificate  for  which  each  student 
is  believed  to  be  eligible. 

Dictation  may  be  at  any  rate  suit¬ 
able  to  the  class;  certification  is  on 
mailability  of  transcript  completed 
within  time  specified.  The  project 
may  be  used  any  time  this  school 
year,  provided  it  is  new  matter 
when  dictated. 

BEFORE  YOU  START 

For  this  project,  supply  students 
with  two  letterheads  (any  kind  will 
do),  two  interoffice  sheets,  four 
sheets  of  plain  paper  for  carbon 
copies,  and  two  envelopes. 

Read  or  provide  a  copy  of  these 
instructions  to  the  students. 

You  are  stenographer  to  George 
Daly,  Sales  Manager,  John  Best, 
Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Your  com¬ 
pany  handles  a  line  of  plastic  gift 
items  created  by  the  famous 
Jacques,  and  this  line  carries  the 
trade  name  of  One-Thousand-One 
because  that  is  the  production  limit 
of  any  one  item  that  this  artist 
permits. 

An  inquiry  is  received  from  the 
gift-department  buyer.  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Turner,  of  Scott-Miller,  Inc., 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Other  employees  of  John  Best, 
Inc.,  are  A.  K.  Taylor,  advertising 
department  and  Paul  Kline,  ship¬ 
ping  department.  The  new  sales 


representative  is  William  A.  Tur¬ 
pin,  526  Sutphin  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri. 

YOUR  CORRECT  KEY 

The  project  dictation  material  is 
presented  in  both  light  and  bold 
type.  When  you  dictate,  be  sure  to 
dictate  every  word;  but,  when  you 
correct  the  papers,  read  only  the 
material  given  in  bold  type — the 
light  type  indicates  repetitions  and 
instructions  that  the  students 
should  not  transcribe. 

ASSIGNMENT  A-JUNIOR 

Take  a  letter  to  Miss  Turner  of 
Scott-Miller.  Dear  Miss  Turner:  We 
appreciate  your  inquiry  of  March  3. 
Paragraph.  You  are  correct  in  your 
assumption  that  there  is  no  sales 
outlet  in  Omaha  for  the  Jacques 
famous  One-Thousand-One  line  of 
plastics.  Up  to  this  time  our  sales 
emphasis  has  been  largely  east  of 
the  Mississippi.  Paragraph.  We 
have,  however,  recently  appointed 
Mr.  William  A.  Turpin,  526  Sutphin 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
our  representative.  Since  he  is  just 
starting  the  placement  of  this  line, 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  glad  to 
talk  to  you  about  our  sales  policies 
and  terms,  our  advertising  aids,  etc. 
Paragraph.  Because  of  its — No, 
make  it  read  Since  this  line,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  relative  exclusiveness 
and  fine  design,  is  especially  suit¬ 
able  for  gift  giving,  a  national  mag¬ 
azine  campaign  will  be — No,  change 
that — is  especially  suitable  for  gift 
giving  a  fine  national  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  will  be  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  June  issues.  We  hope 
that  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
profit  by  this.  Paragraph.  We  are 
writing  Mr.  Turpin  today,  and  he 
should  contact  you  within  the 
next  three  weeks.  Very  truly  yours, 

ASSIGNMENT  B-SENIOR 

Now  a  letter  to  Turpin.  We  have 
just  received — No  answered  an  in¬ 
quiry  from  Miss  Dorothy  Turner 
of  Scott-Miller,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Ne¬ 
braska,  regarding  our  One-Thou¬ 
sand-One  line.  Paragraph.  This 
company  has  a  good  credit  rating. 


4  ! 

We  have  no  sales  outlet  in  the  | 
Omaha  area;  and,  if  you,  in  your  | 
judgment,  believe  this  store’s  mer¬ 
chandising  policy  is  of  the  type  we 
seek,  present  our  usual  contract 
for  the  institution  of  this  line.  Par¬ 
agraph.  We  have  told  Miss  Turner 
that  you  will  contact  her  within  the 
next  three  weeks.  We  hope  this 
can  be  arranged.  W’e  also  men- 
tioned  that  a  special  national  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  campaign  will  be 
instituted  in  the  June  issues  of 
several  magazines.  Yours  very  truly 
— Oh,  no — Add  this  to  that  last 
paragraph.  Perhaps,  if  you  care  to 
push  the  idea,  she  would  like  to 
see  some  of  the  advertising  display 
material  which  co-ordinates  with 
the  June  campaign.  We  are  having 
the  shipping  department  send  you 
this  material  today  or  tomorrow. 
Paragraph.  You  will  soon  receive 
information  on  our  July  promotion.  J 
Yours  very  truly, 

ASSIGNMENT  C-SUPERIOR 

This  interoffice  memo  to  A.  K. 
Taylor  in  advertising.  You  will  re¬ 
call  meeting  Mr.  William  A.  Tur¬ 
pin,  our  new  representative  in  > 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  is  prov¬ 
ing  quite  efficient  in  expanding  our 
sales  outlets  in  that  territory.  Par-  , 
agraph.  We  have  what  seems  to  be  I 
a  good  prospect  in  Omaha.  He  is 
making  the  contact  within  the  next 
three  weeks.  Paragraph.  I  believe 
he  was  adequately  supplied  with 
samples  and  advertising  literature 
for  our  April,  May,  and  June  pro¬ 
motions  when  he  left  here  last 
week;  but  I  want  to  be  sure  we  get 
the  July  setup  to  him  as  soon  as  it 
is  available.  Paragraph.  Will  you 
please  take  care  of  this? 

Send  this  memo  to  Paul  Kline  in 
the  shipping  department.  Will  you 
please  send  Mr.  William  A.  Turpin, 

526  Sutphin  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  one  set  of  the  advertising 
display  material  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  June  promotion. 
Paragraph.  Temporarily  charge 
this  to  Advertising  Miscellaneous 
until  we  see  whether  the  account 
he  is  now  working  on  is  secured.  | 

Paragraph.  Try  to  get  this  out 
today.  ! 


Project  in  Office-Style  Dictation 

MARGARET  FORCHT  ROWE 
Howe  High  School 
indienapolis,  Indiana 


Office-style  dictation  is  an  every¬ 
day  occurrence  in  the  business  office, 
but  it  should  not  be  an  everyday 
feature  in  the  classroom. 


However,  it  is  good,  occasionally, 
to  give  students  a  “taste  of  the  real 
thing” — perhaps  a  period  once  a 
month  for  transcription  students  and 
a  period  every  other  week  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  taking  on  their  finish¬ 
ing  polish  in  the  office-  or  secre¬ 
tarial-practice  class. 


Since  office-style  dictation  is  nor¬ 
mally  characterized  by  pauses,  repe¬ 
titions,  deletions,  and  changes,  the 
material  in  Transcription  Project  4 
is  typical  of  that  given  in  offices. 

Complete  instructions  are  given  in 
column  1  for  those  teachers  who 
wish  to  reward  students  with  junior, 
senior,  and/or  superior  BEW 
achievement  certificates. 
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Dictation:  Graded  Letters  (Simplified) 


'  A.  E.  KLEIN 

City  College 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

For  Chapter  4 

Dear  Sir:  Lending  money  is  our 
business.  As  your  bank,  we  feel 
j  that  you  should  know  of  the  many 
I  well-known  services^  that  are  avail- 
j  able  to  you  and  your  friends. 

I  We  make  monthly  payment  per- 
j  sonal  loans  from  $60  to®  $3,000  or 
I  more  under  several  plans  designed 
)  to  meet  your  needs.  The  rates  are 
i  extremely  reasonable.*  For  example, 
on  a  note  of  $150  you  need  pay  only 
$5.75*  per  year.  Moreover,  a  life 
policy  is  provided  as  an  added  pro¬ 
tection  for  you  and  your  family'* — 
and  without  charge.  On  a  car  or 
'  other  secured  loan,  the  rates  are 
I  even  more  reasonable.  You  can  re- 
I  pay  in*  12  to  14  monthly  payments. 
If  you  need  money  to  buy  a  new 
car  or  want  to  borrow  on  your  own, 
or  if  you  need  money  for  any  other 
‘  reason,  come  in  and  we  shall  always 
,  be  glad  to  arrange  for  a  loan  to  suit* 
your  needs.  Yours  truly,  (164) 

Dear  Member:  We  are  again 
withholding  your  book  shipment 
1  this  month  as  you  wrote  us  to  do. 

I  As  a  member  of  the^  Club,  we 
'  must  ask  that  a  ininimum  of  four  se- 
I  lections  be  accepted  by  you  during 
each  twelve-month  period.*  Dual 
\  selections  count  as  one  book,  since 
the  member  receives  two  books  for 
approximately  the  price  of  one. 

!  If  you  fail  to  write  us  not  to  send 
you  the  next  announced  selection, 
we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
I  wish  to  receive*  it,  and  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  on  your  shipping  date. 

I  Yours  truly,  (92) 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that 
you  came  all  the  way  from  Boston 
to  New  York  on  Friday,  February 
17,*  and  found  my  office  closed.  I 
recently  changed  the  week  day  on 
which  I  keep  my  office  closed  from 
I  Wednesday  to*  Friday.  Now  the  of- 
I  fice  is  kept  open  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 

I  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays  from  9 
to  6.  It  is  always  closed*  on  Fridays. 
You  may  see  me  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  by  individual  appointment  only. 
Yours  truly,  (79) 

For  Chapter  5 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  a 
telegram  from  our  Philadelphia  of¬ 
fice  saying  that,  due  to  shortage  of 
chemicals  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
recent  strike,  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  ship  your  order  now. 
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I  realize®  that  this  delay  will  hold 
up  the  progress  of  your  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises,  and  I  have  taken 
it  upon*  myself  to  do  all  I  can  to 
hurry  along  the  order. 

Upon  my  suggestion,  most  of  the 
men  have  started*  working  after 
hours  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
us  to  get  out  special  orders,  such  as 
yours,  which  are*  urgently  needed. 

If  we  have  no  more  interruptions 
and  all  our  workmen  remain  helpful 
and  cooperative,*  you  will  positively 
have  your  chemicals  by  the  end  of 
the  week.  Yours  truly,  (134) 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  asking  about 
the  qualifications  of  James  Gray 
came  today.  Mr.  Gray  is  a  man  of 
many  fine  qualities.  He  has  worked 
for  our  company  diligently  for  five 
years.  During  that  period  he®  proved 
himself  to  be  a  dependable,  intelli¬ 
gent  worker  with  initiative  and 
creative  ability.* 

Mr.  Gray  told  us  of  the  new  pro¬ 
gram  you  were  introducing  in  your 
business  and  of  the  possibilities*  he 
would  have  for  developing  and  put¬ 
ting  into  practice  many  of  his  pet 
scientific  theories*  to  which  he  has 
devoted  so  much  of  his  thought. 

It  isn't  often  that  a  man  of  his 
analytical*  and  technical  ability  is  to 
be  found. 

You  are  lucky,  we  think,  in  get¬ 
ting  his  services.  Yours  truly,  (140) 

Dear  Sir:  The  manuscript  of  your 
book  on  electronics  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  reviewed.  The  majority  of 
the*  authorities  who  reviewed  it 
speak  highly  of  your  writing  ability. 
They  feel,  though,  that  several  more* 
carefully  drawn  diagrams  would  be 
useful  in  interpreting  a  few  of  the 
more  technical  passages. 

I  want*  you  to  come  in  as  soon  as 
possible  so  that  we  may  talk  this 
matter  over.  When  can  you  get 
here?  Yours  truly,  (80) 

For  Chapter  6 

Dear  Mr.  Adams:  The  special 
meeting  of  the  Postal  Workers  has 
been  postponed  till  the  first  of  April. 
At  that*  time  the  amendment  relat¬ 
ing  to  health  benefits  recommended 
by  Frank  Clayton  will  be  discussed. 

My  supervisor,*  Mr.  Colton,  who 
is  to  be  transferred  to  the  main  of¬ 
fice  as  assistant  to  the  Postmaster 
of  our*  city,  will  attend.  He  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  work  we 
have  been  doing;  in  fact,  he  feels  we 
are  doing  a  superb  job  and  that  we 
deserve  the  support  of  every  work¬ 
er  in  the  system. 
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There  are  several*  items  about 
which  I  need  to  obtain  more  facts 
before  I  can  make  any  decisions.  I 
believe  you  can*  help  me  in  the 
consideration  of  these  difficult  mat¬ 
ters.  Will  you  come  to  my  home 
some  time  this  week  and  give"  me 
the  benefit  of  your  advice?  Cordially 
yours,  (129) 

Dear  Mr.  Diamond:  When  your 
western  representative  visited  me 
last  month,  he  said  he  would  report 
the*  fact  that  the  merchandise  I 
have  been  receiving  is  defective. 
Evidently  he  neglected  to  do  this,  or® 
else  you  have  paid  no  attention  to 
his  report,  for  the  very  next  ship¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  you  sent  me 
showed  the*  same  defects. 

As  my  customers  do  not  care  to 
purchase  damaged  goods,  I  am  send¬ 
ing  them  back  to  you.  If  I  fail*  to 
hear  from  you  in  the  next  ten  days, 
I  shall  feel  free  to  make  my  pur¬ 
chases  elsewhere.  Very  truly  yours, 
(99) 

Dear  Mr.  Temple:  I  hear  you  are 
interested  in  the  Eastern  Automatic 
Washing  Machine. 

The  Eastern^  Automatic  has  many 
modern  features  that  help  to  give 
your  clothes  the  quickest  and  clean¬ 
est  washing  they  ever®  had,  at  the 
least  cost. 

Our  representative  closest  to  your 
home  is  the  Superior  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  of*  220  Linden  Street.  Why  not 
drop  in  for  a  free  demonstration  at 
your  first  opportunity  and  see  for* 
yourself  why  the  Eastern  Automatic 
is  so  popular.  Yours  very  truly, 
(94) 


Junior  O.G.A.  Test 

Hello  Helen,  This  probably  seems 
too  early  to  be  writing  about  swim¬ 
ming.  However,  that  is  exactly*  what 
I  am  doing.  I  took  a  swimming  lesson 
at  the  Jones  indoor  pool  and  am  get¬ 
ting  along  fine.  Some  day  I’ll®  be 
able  to  swim  like  a  fish. 

Rose  did  a  good  job  of  teaching  me 
— and  you  know  I’m  not  easy  to  teach! 

By®  vacation  time  I’ll  be  able  to 
dive,  too,  I  hope,  and  can  enjoy  the 
ocean  with  the  rest  of  you.  I’ll  keep 
you  posted*  on  what  progress  I  am 
making.  Yours,  Catherine  (89) 

O.  G.  A.  Membership  Test 

A  DONKEY  and  a  cock  lived  at  the 
same  homestead.  One  day  a  hungry 
lion  passed  by  and  decided  to  make 
,  a*  meal  of  the  beast. 

Now  there  isn’t  a  thing  a  lion  hates 
so  much  as  the  crowing  of  a  cock;  so, 
when  the  cock  saw*  the  lion  attacking 
the  donkey,  he  crowed  long  and  lust¬ 
ily.  And  the  lion  fled. 

Greatly  amused  to  think  that*  the 
lion  would  run  from  his  tiny  pal,  the 
donkey  ran  after  it.  The  lion  waited 
and,  when  the  silly  donkey*  caught 
up  with  him,  he  sprang  on  his  prey 
and  put  an  end  to  him.  (91) 
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Dictation:  Review  Letters  (Anniversary) 


A.  E.  KLEIN 
City  College 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

For  Chapters  4-6 

Dear  Mrs.  Flint:  I  am  thinking 
and  wondering  a  good  deal  about 
you.  You  are  one  of  many  persons 
for  whovn}  I  have  been  working  for 
several  years  now,  believing  that  as 
editor  of  Parent  I  might  bring  you* 
inspiration  and  real  help  through 
its  pages.  Though  I  have  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  I 
had  hoped  to*  satisfy  your  likes  and 
your  needs. 

This  business  of  being  an  editor  is 


a  strange  one.  I  spend  my  days 
writing'  for  a  group  of  people  I 
have  never  seen.  Perhaps  I  have 
met  no  more  than  fifty  of  our  thou¬ 
sands  of  readers.®  How  do  I  know 
what  will  be  suitable  to  their  tastes 
and  appropriate  for  their  needs? 
Mostly  by  realizing''  that  their  hopes, 
their  fears,  and  their  problems  in 
bringing  up  their  children  are  very 
like  mine — that  they  are  the  same 
problems^  that  confront  all  parents. 

Because  so  many  of  our  regular 
readers  say  we  are  helping  them  to 
solve  their  problems''  in  this  way, 
and  that  they  find  Parent  so  neces¬ 
sary  and  so  informative,  I  am  won¬ 


dering  why  you*  have  not  sent  in 
your  renewal  blank.  I  know  it 
often  happens  that  a  woman — es¬ 
pecially  a  parent — is’"  so  busy  with 
the  hundreds  of  things  that  she  is 
doing  for  her  family  that,  although 
she  fully  expects  to”  send  in  her 
renewal,  the  days  pass  and  she 
doesn't  get  to  it.  Perhaps  this  is 
your  situation. 

So  that  it'*  will  be  perfectly  easy 
for  you  to  mail  in  your  renewal,  I 
am  enclosing  an  order  form.  I  trust 
that'*  you  will  sign  it.  Sincerely 
yours,  (266) 

Dear  Mr.  Andrews:  Here  is  a 
totally  new  kind  of  lamp.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  ever  made.’ 
This  new  sun  lamp — the  King  Fluo¬ 
rescent — enables  you  to  have  indoor 
sunshine  while  you  work  or  play. 

Write  today*  for  our  free  booklet. 
Yours  sincerely,  (46) 


T 

T 


Dictation:  Transcription  Speed  Practice 


Dear  Pearl,  Every  day  for  the 
past  two  weeks  I  have  been  promis¬ 
ing  myself  I  would  write  you  a  let¬ 
ter.  I  was’  wishing  you  were  with  us 
last  night  because  we  all  went  to  see 
and  hear  an  illustrated  lecture  by  a 
noted*  Arctic  explorer. 

Some  of  the  pictures  we  saw  and 
some  of  the  things  we  heard  were 
most  amazing  to  an  audience*  com¬ 
posed  of  people  like  ourselves,  who 
conceive  of  the  Arctic  regions  as 
being  one  huge  mass  of  ice  and 
snow*  continually  buffeted  by  howl¬ 
ing  blizzards  in  sub-zero  weather. 

It  was  surprising  to  see  the  many® 
varieties  of  beautiful  flowers  and 


the  considerable  number  of  species 
of  orchids  that  grow*  there  during 
their  short  summer.  We  saw  liberal 
use  of  Flit  to  kill  mosquitoes.  A 
standing  joke  runs  to  the  effect*  that 
the  only  way  to  get  more  mosquitoes 
in  the  Arctic  region  is  to  make  the 
mosquitoes  smaller! 

Here*  is  a  program  for  you.  Ruby 
(166) 

Dear  Ruby,  It  was  so  nice  hear¬ 
ing  from  you  again.  I  appreciate  the 
program  and  your  comments  on  the 
Arctic’  lecture. 

Your  description  of  the  lecture 
would  have  been  extremely  inter¬ 
esting  to  us  at  any  time,  but*  es¬ 


pecially  so  now,  because  George  has 
been  offered  the  position  of  gen-  ' 
eral  manager  of  one  of  the*  largest  | 
lumber  mills  in  Alaska.  Like  a  great 
many  other  people,  we  have  always 
been  rather  vague  about*  the  actual  i 
climate  of  Alaska  and  have  gen-  * 
erally  been  inclined  to  include  all  of 
it  with  the  Arctic®  regions,  simply  ! 
because  of  its  location. 

Naturally,  we  have  been  reading  ! 
everything  we  could  find*  on  the 
subject.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  town  in  which  the  mill  is  lo¬ 
cated  evidently  anticipated’  that  we 
wouldn’t  know  much  about  it,  be¬ 
cause  they  sent  along  a  good  deal 
of  printed  material  when®  they  first 
wrote  to  George. 

We’ll  let  you  know  what  our  I 
final  decision  is.  As  ever,  Pearl  i 
(175)  ; 


Dictation:  Business  Letters 


Repairs,  Incorporated,  17  Spindle 
Avenue,  Metal  City,  Michigan. 
Gentlemen : 

Permanent’  aluminum  screen  and 
storm  windows  interest  me.  Please 
have  a  representative  contact  me  to 
give  me  further*  information.  Yours 
truly,  (46) 

Mr.  John  Colder,  7  Frost  Street, 
Snowden,  Michigan.  Dear  Mr. 
Colder: 

Six  weeks  ago  Mr.  Heater  gave’ 
you  an  estimate  on  equipping  your 
home  with  our  all-aluminum,  self¬ 
storing  screen  and  storm  windows. 
We  have*  not  heard  from  you  again. 


and,  naturally,  we  are  wondering 
just  how  the  matter  stands.  We  wish 
to  point  out  that*  these  windows  are 
securely  fitted  to  the  window  frames 
for  complete  airtight  weather  pro¬ 
tection.  They  will  help  to*  keep  your 
house  warm  and  comfortable  in  the 
winter  and  cool  and  insect-free  in 
the  summer.  They  are  made  of  rust¬ 
proof,®  modern  aircraft  aluminum, 
which  reduces  repairing  and  paint¬ 
ing  costs  to  the  minimum.  These 
screens  and*  storm  windows  are 
stored  on  special  racks  within  the 
frame  and  can  be  changed  back  and 
forth  within  seconds  from  inside 


the’  room,  eliminating  dangerous 
ladder  handling  and  climbing. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  j 
fine  advantages*  of  these  permanent  | 
aluminum  storm  and  screen  win- 1 
dows.  We  urge  you  to  avail  your- 1 
self  of  them  soon.®  Sincerely  yours,  ^ 
(182) 

Repairs,  Incorporated,  17  Spindle! 
Avenue,  Metal  City,  Michigan. 
Gentlemen: 

Please  proceed’  to  install  the 
screen  and  storm  sash  in  accordance 
with  your  quotation.  I  know  I  shall 
benefit  from  their  many*  advantages, 
but  the  one  that  appeals  to  me  most 
right  now  is  the  elimination  of  the 
use  of  a  ladder.*  I  broke  my  le? 
last  week  trying  to  change  the  old 
ones!  Yours  truly,  (72) 
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This  Month’s  Gregs  Writer  Story 
Tessie  the  Mannequin 


WEARE  HOLBROOK* 

IT  MAY  COME  AS  A  SURPRISE  to 
many  a  man  that  women’s  dresses 
need  not  be  bought  in  a  dress  shop  or 
in  a  department  store.  They  can  be 
constructed  right  at  home,  with  no 
more  equipment  than  it  would  take 
to  launch  a  small  battleship. 

One  afternoon  last  summer  Mrs. 
Smith  took  her  husband  out  on  a  win¬ 
dow-shopping  expedition,  primarily 
to  look  at  a  dress  that  one  of  the  local 
department  stores  was  offering  for 
$59.95.  “It’s  a  bargain,”  she  said  en¬ 
thusiastically. 

Mr.  Smith  regarded  the  dress  with 
a  suspicious  eye.  “It  doesn’t  look  like 
any  bargain  to  me,”  he  remarked. 
“Why,  I’ll  bet  there  isn’t  $10  worth 
of  cloth  in  it.  And  they  have  the 
nerve  to  ask  $59.95!” 

“But  you  have  to  consider  the  work¬ 
manship,  too,”  she  reminded  him. 
‘This  dress  isn’t  something  that’s  just 
turned  out  by  machinery,  you  know. 
It’s  an  exclusive  model.  It  has  as 
much  individuality  as  if  I’d  made  it 
myself.” 

Mr.  Smith  was  struck  with  an  in¬ 
spiration — an  inspiration  that,  he  es¬ 
timated,  might  represent  a  saving  of 
approximately  $50.  “Why  don’t  you 
make  it  yourself?”  he  suggested.  “I 
remember  that  my  mother  and  my 
Aunt  Bessie  used  to  make  all  their 
own  clothes — and  they  looked  real 
stylish,  too.  You  could  do  the  same 
thing,  if  you  just  put  your  mind  to  it!” 

“I  wonder,”  mused  Mrs.  Smith. 

It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Smith’s  de¬ 
termination  to  purchase  the  dress  was 
weakening,  and  by  the  following 
morning  the  department  store  had 
lost  a  potential  customer;  she  wSis 
definitely  committed  to  the  idea  of 
creating  her  own  costume.  That  after- 
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noon  she  called  her  husband  at  his 
office  to  ask  him  whether  he  would 
mind  stopping  at  Johnson’s  to  get  her 
form. 

“Your  what?”  inquired  Mr.  Smith. 

“My  dress  form,”  she  explained.  “I 
went  around  there  a  few  hours  ago 
and  picked  it  out,  but  it  was  too  big 
for  me  to  carry;  so  I  told  them  you’d 
call  for  it.  I  need  it  tonight.” 

That  was  Mr.  Smith’s  introduction 
to  Tessie  the  Mannequin,  a  creature 
with  no  head  or  arms  and  a  single 
adjustable  leg  equipped  with  casters. 
“Don’t  worry,  sir,”  the  clerk  at  John¬ 
son’s  assured  him  sympatheticallv. 
“I’ll  wrap  it  up  so  that  nobody  will 
know  what  it  is.”  He  was  as  good  as 
his  word;  he  swaddled  Tessie  the 
Mannequin  in  brown  paper  and  twine 
until  she  resembled  an  Egyptian 
mummy. 

“Thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Smith  grate¬ 
fully,  as  he  picked  up  his  burden  and 
started  out  of  the  store.  At  the  door, 
however,  he  was  forced  to  pause.  The 
door  was  a  revolving  one,  and  there 
wasn’t  room  for  both  himself  and  Tes¬ 
sie  in  the  same  compartment. 

So,  Mr.  Smith  conceived  the  bright 
idea  of  setting  Tessie  up  on  her 
casters  in  one  compartment  and  then 
getting  into  the  next  compartment 
and  trundling  her  out.  The  only 
drawback  to  this  was  that,  when  he 
got  outside,  Tessie  was  back  in  the 
store  again.  Re-entering  his  compart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Smith  made  three  round 
trips  in  the  revolving  door,  gaining 
speed  at  each  revolution.  Then  he 
darted  out  to  the  sidewalk  and  waited 
panting,  for  Tessie  to  roll  by.  He 
missed  her  on  the  first  grab — the  door 
was  spinning  too  fast.  But  on  her  next 
appearance  he  was  able  to  snatch  her 
out  of  her  compartment  and  drag  her 
into  the  street. 

By  this  time  a  small  crowd  of  inter¬ 
ested  spectators  had  gathered.  “Cave 
man!”  yelled  an  urchin  gleefully,  as 
Mr.  Smith  picked  up  his  prostrate 
companion  and  hurried  down  the 
street,  his  ears  burning.  Tessie  wasn’t 
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heavy,  but  she  was  hard  to  handle. 
Walking  along  a  public  thoroughfare 
with  his  arm  around  her  waist  seemed 
so  intimate  somehow;  it  also  seemed 
rather  silly,  considering  the  fact  that 
it  must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that 
she  was  merely  a  dummy.  Hoisting 
her  up  on  his  shoulder  was  no  better; 
it  made  him  feel  like  an  adagio  dancer. 

Finally,  Mr.  Smith  hailed  a  taxi. 
And,  when  the  driver  inquired, 
“Where  to,  buddy?”  he  was  tempted 
to  whisper  hoarsely,  “To  the  river!” 
But  he  didn’t;  he  took  her  straight 
home,  as  a  chivalrous  escort  should. 

From  that  time  on,  Tessie  the  Manne¬ 
quin  dominated  the  Smith  household. 
The  dining  room — where  there  was  a 
large  table  and  a  good  north  light — 
became  her  sanctum,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
spent  many  hours  kneeling  before  her 
in  an  attitude  of  adoration.  Mr.  Smith 
meanwhile  ate  his  meals  in  the 
kitchen,  standing  up.  This  was  not 
merely  a  post  inspired  by  self-pity. 
There  were  chairs  on  which  he  might 
have  sat.  But  there  were  pins,  too — 
hundreds  of  them. 

Dressmaking,  Mr.  Smith  discovered, 
involved  much  more  pinwork  than 
needlework.  For  one  needle  that 
dropped,  a  dozen  pins  found  their 
way  to  the  floor.  They  also  found  their 
way  to  the  chairs,  sofa,  bed,  and  bath¬ 
tub. 

After  two  weeks  of  industrious  ef¬ 
fort,  Mrs.  Smith  appeared  before  her 
husband  in  a  costume  made  up  of  slabs 
of  white  muslin  loosely  threaded  to¬ 
gether  at  the  edges.  “Well,  how  do 
you  think  it  looks?” 

“I  think  it  looks  like  a  collapsible 
shroud,”  he  replied  hesitantly. 

“You  don’t  understand.  This  is  just 
the  muslin  pattern,”  she  explained. 
“I  haven’t  even  begun  the  dress  itself.” 

“Oh,”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

The  finished  garment,  which  emerged 
some  six  weeks  later  from  a  blizzard 
of  pins,  was  really  quite  presentable. 
Mrs.  Smith  displayed  it  proudly  on 
Tessie  the  Mannequin. 

“That’s  fine!  I  knew  you  would  be 
able  to  do  it,”  he  exclaimed.  “Frankly, 
I  couldn’t  tell  it  from  the  one  in  the 
store  window.  How  much  did  it 
come  to  altogether?” 

“Let  me  see — ”  Mrs.  Smith  rum¬ 
maged  among  the  scraps  on  the  table 
and  produced  a  list.  “There  was  the 
material,  the  muslin  for  the  pattern, 
three  pairs  of  scissors — ” 

“Don’t  forget  Tessie,”  he  reminded 
her. 

“Oh,  yes — and  the  dress  form.  The 
whole  thing  adds  up  to  $114.35.” 

Mr.  Smith  reeled  and  then  recov¬ 
ered  himself.  “Well,  anyhow,  you  got 
a  dress  out  of  it.” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Mrs.  Smith  reluctant¬ 
ly,  “except  that  it  doesn’t  fit.  As  long 
.  as  it’s  on  the  dress  form,  it’s  perfect¬ 
ly  stunning;  but  when  I  put  it  on,  it 
just  hangs.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  I’ve 
lost  about  ten  pounds  since  I  started 
making  it  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  So,  I  thought  that  next  time 
I’d  get  a  smaller  form,  and — ” 

“Do  YOU  MEAN  to  SAY  we’ve  got  to  go 
through  all  this  again?”  Mr.  Smith  in¬ 
dicated  the  littered  room  with  a 
sweeping-  gesture.  “Do  you  mean  to 
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say  you’re  going  to  start  making  an¬ 
other  dress?” 

“Why,  yes.  With  all  this  equip¬ 
ment — ” 

“Over  my  pin-riddled  body  you 
are!”  muttered  Mr.  Smith  between 
clenched  teeth.  Striding  through  the 
debris  on  the  floor,  he  sat  down  at  the 
writing  desk,  only  to  leap  to  his  feet 
immediately  with  a  stifled  moan; 


then,  standing  beside  the  desk,  he 
hastily  scribbled  a  blank  check  pay¬ 
able  to  the  department  store.  “Here,” 
he  said,  “go  and  buy  yourself  a  dress!” 

But  Tessie  the  Mannequin  still  wears 
Mrs.  Smith’s  initial  creation,  and 
everyone  agrees  that  it  fits  her  as  if 
it  had  been  made  for  her.  Which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was. 


This  Month’s  Dictation  Articles 


I  Can  Laugh  at  It  Now 

by  James  Stewart  as  told  to  Favius  Friedman 
Best  Years  Magazine 

SOMEHOW  OR  OTHER,  life  evens  it¬ 
self  up.  Those  bleak  moments,  when 
you  think  that  you’ll  nveer  be  able  to 
lift’  your  head  again,  manage  to  fade 
away  as  time  goes  on,  and  you  wonder 
why  on  earth  you  thought  you’d  never 
be  the  same*  again.  You  think  back 
through  the  haze  of  memory  and  you 
see  that  even  the  most  embarrassing 
moments  can  have*  their  humorous 
side. 

Right  now  I’m  thinking  of  the  time 
I  was  an  ambitious  and  efficient — so  I 
thought — ^stage*  manager  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  run  of  Jane  Cowl’s  production  of 
“Camille.”  I  had  many  responsibilities 
as  stage*  manager,  and  one  of  them 
was  to  ring  down  the  curtain  at  the 
end  of  each  act.  Just  a  simple  little 
thing,  you*  might  say,  and  something 
that  any  schoolboy  could  do  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him. 

But  what  did  I  do  that  awful  night?* 
All  I  did  was  order  down  the  curtain 
before  the  unfortunate  Camille  had 
had  time  to  die!  Just  left  her*  expir¬ 
ing  on  the  stage,  the  curtain  down  on 
her  big  scene,  while  I  stood  there  day¬ 
dreaming  of  something  else. 

I  won’t  repeat*  what  Miss  Cowl  said 
on  that  occasion,  but  I  know  I  de¬ 
served  every  word  of  it. 

I  recall  still  another’®  episode  to  in¬ 
clude  in  my  memory  book.  It  was 
while  I  was  doing  MGM’s  “The  Strat¬ 
ton  Story,”  in”  which  I  played  Monty 
Stratton,  the  famed  pitcher.  I  had 
been  practicing  this  for  weeks,  polish¬ 
ing  up  my  curves,  until”  I  thought 
I  was  pretty  good  at  it.  Came  the 
day  when  I  was  to  do  the  actual 
scene,  pitching  to  the  one  and"  only 
Bill  Dickey,  wno  was  playing  himself. 

Up  in  the  stands  they  had  placed 
eight  hundred  or  more  extras,  every’* 
one  a  rabid  baseball  fan.  And  there  at 
the  plate  stood  the  great  Bill  Dickey 
himself,  in  person — and  I  was  to’* 
pitch  to  him.  Maybe  it  was  only  for 
the  cameras,  but  to  me,  up  there  on 
the  mound,  Dickey  looked  as  big  as’* 
a  house,  his  bat  seemed  fifty  feet  long, 
and  frankly,  I  got  scared. 

The  first  ball  I  pitched  hit  the  dirt 
ten  feet  short  of  the”  plate.  The  sec¬ 
ond  ball  curved  behind  Bill.  That  was 
when  those  extras  really  started  giv¬ 


ing  it  to  me — and  meant  it.’®  It  was 
strictly  Dodger  style.  They  had  no 
pop  bottles,  but  if  they  had  had,  they 
would  have  thrown  them  at  me. 

Dickey  left’*  the  plate,  walked  out 
to  me,  and  tried  to  calm  me  down. 
“Look,  Jimmy,”  he  said,  “take  it  easy. 
You’re  just  afraid  of  hitting"®  me, 
that’s  all.  Don’t  worry  about  me; 
just  pitch.” 

Well,  he  picked  up  his  bat  again,  I 
walked  out  to  the  pitcher’s  box, 
wound"’  up,  threw  the  ball  —  and 
beaned  him! 

Embarrassing?  Let  us  not  speak 
about  it.  It  will  be  a  long,  long  time 
before  I""  live  that  one  down. 

Then  there  was  the  time  I  was  doing 
the  play  “Harvey”  on  Broadway.  I 
had  taken  over  Frank  Fay’s"*  role, 
while  Frank  was  relaxing  on  a  well- 
deserved  vacation.  You  can  imagine 
with  what  trepidation  I"*  attempted 
the  part,  and  what  my  thoughts  were 
in  following  after  Fay’s  magnificent 
performances.  I  had  been  away"® 
from  the  stage  for  thirteen  years,  I 
was  understandably  nervous,  and  I 
kept  worrying  about  my  lines.  Dur¬ 
ing"®  rehearsals.  I’d  wake  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  ask  myself, 
“All  right,  Stewart,  what’s  your  first 
line?”  And  I"’  couldn’t  remember. 

But  somehow  or  other  I  got  through 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  run.  Yet 
every  night  I  was"*  still  nervous  about 
my  lines,  still  sure  I’d  forget  them. 
And  then  it  happened. 

It  was  in  a  scene  with  that  fine 
actress"*  Josephine  Hull.  She  would 
ask  me  to  wait  for  her  a  moment  and 
I  would  wait.  Then  I  was  supposed 
to  say,  pointing*®  to  the  famous 
imaginary  rabbit;  “And  shall  I  have 
Harvey  wait,  too?”  Only  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  my  memory*’  completely  for¬ 
sook  me.  I  forgot  the  name  of  the 
rabbit.  I  stood  there,  fumbling  and 
gasping,  getting  more  and**  more 
panicky.  I  cudgeled  my  brain  and 
still  the  name  wouldn’t  come,  while 
the  play’s  action  stopped  and  Miss 
Hull  stared. 

In®  desperation  I  finally  made  a  stab 
at  it.  I  said,  “Shall  I  have  Charley 
wait?” 

That  was  when  Miss  Hull  realized** 
I  had  blown  up  in  my  lines.  She 
came  to  my  rescue.  “You  mean 
Harvey,  don’t  you?” 

“Oh,  yes,  Harvey,”  I  stammered, 
breathing**  silent  thanks  that  she  was 
such  a  good  trouper.  I  managed  to  go 
on  from  there,  though  the  audience 


was  a  little**  confused,  and  I  .  . 
well,  I  could  have  dropped  through 
the  floor. 

I  got  through  that  evening,  but  1 
was  sure  I’d  never  be  the  same” 
actor  again.  Yet  that  awful  moment 
passed,  as  they  all  do. 

Embarrassing  moments.  I’ve  had 
them — too  many  for**  comfort.  It  feels 
mighty  good  that  I  can  laugh  at  them 
now.  But  I’m  keeping  my  fingers 
crossed  against  the  next  time. 
There’ll’®  be  a  next  time,  but  I  don’t 
mind  any  more.  I’ve  found  one  learns 
more  out  of  an  experience  that  really 
hurts*®  than  out  of  all  the  praise  in 
the  world.  (806) 


It  Counts  Our  Noses 

New  machine  developed  to  tabulate  1950 
Census  returns 

THE  HUMAN  ENUMERATORS  visit¬ 
ing  our  homes  next  month  still  will 
do  the  actual  count  of  our  noses.  But 
the  new  Electronic  Statistical  Ma¬ 
chine  developed  by  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation*  will 
take  over  a  tremendous  amount  of  the 
work  of  compiling  the  data  those  thou¬ 
sands  of  enumerators*  collect.  This 
new  machine  was  presented  to  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Census*  last  November, 
and  by  now  the  operators  who  will  be 
using  this  modern  miracle  are  no 
doubt  fully*  familiar  with  its  ways! 

The  new  machine  combines,  in  one 
operation,  the  simultaneous  functions 
of*  classifying,  counting,  accumulating 
and  editing.  It  then  prints  the  statisti¬ 
cal  data  resulting  from"  groupings  of 
information  and  automatically  bal¬ 
ances  the  totals  to  insure  their  ac¬ 
curacy.*  Prior  to  the  development  of 
the  Electronic  Statistical  Machine, 
these  functions  required  one  or  more' 
operations  with  a  number  of  machines. 
It  is  estimated  that  working  by  hani 
it  would  take  500'®  persons  all  their 
working  lives  to  accomplish  what  the 
new  machine  will  do  during  the  1950“ 
Census  period. 

The  editing  function  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  features  of  the  new 
giant,  since"  it  automatically  det^ 
and  rejects  punched  cards  containing 
improbable  data.  For  example,  a“ 
card  might  indicate,  through  error, 
that  an  eight-year-old  boy  is  a  war 
veteran.  The  electronic  machine’s* 
editing  feature  would  automatically 
reject  this  card.  When  the  technique 
is  applied,  automatic  editing"  elim¬ 
inates  the  need  for  manual  editing, 
which  involves  the  visual  examination 
of  millions'*  of  questionnaires  to  make 
certain  that  entries  were  properly 
made  in  the  proper  places  and  that 
the  information”  is  reasonable  and 
consistent. 

The  Electronic  Statistical  Machiw 
has  speed  as  well  as'*  versatility,  h 
has  a  capacity  for  counting  up  to  lOr 
000  units  in  each  of  60  differenr 
classifications  while  simultaneous^ 
sorting  the  cards  into  predetermined 
groups  at  the  rate  of""  450  cards  > 
minute.  Totals  for  major  classifica¬ 
tions  can  be  broken  down  simultane 
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ously“‘  into  smaller  classifications.  For 

I  example,  the  total  number  of  farms  in 
a  state  can  be  counted**  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  broken  down  into 
^  as  many  as  60  size  and  ownership 
:  ranges. 


I  This  new*®  machine  has  two  separate 
i  printing  mechanisms,  which  operate 
in  a  manner  similar  to  a  typewriter** 

■  carriage.  These  allow  the  machine  to 
print,  on  a  single  line,  not  only  the 
i  totals  for  each  of  the  60*®  groups,  but 
1  also  the  grand  totals.  As  a  further 
check  for  accuracy,  the  printed  totals 
of  each  of  the  60*"  groups  are  balanced 
automatically  against  the  grand  totals. 
At  the  same  time  these  other  opera¬ 
tions*'  are  being  performed,  all  the  in¬ 
formation  can  be  relayed  automati¬ 
cally  to  another  rnachine*^  connected 
]  by  cable  to  the  statistical  machine,  and 
1  punched  into  cards  that  are  used  later 
j  in  the  preparation*"  of  still  other 
statistical  reports. 
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Use  of  the  new  machines  along  with 
other  improved  machine-tabulation*® 
equipment  developed  by  the  Census 
Bureau  is  expected  to  speed  up  re¬ 
lease  of  information*'  to  be  collected 
in  the  1950  Census  regarding  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  150  million**  people,  45  million 
homes,  and  6  million  farms.  The  mil¬ 
lions  of  facts  collected  in  the  census 
will  be®*  recorded  on  270  million 
punched  cards — one  for  every  person, 
one  for  every  dwelling**  unit,  and 
eight  or  more  for  every  farm. 

The  task  of  transferring  the  basic 
facts  from  Census  questionnaires  to*® 
the  cards  by  means  of  key-punch  ma¬ 
chines  will  take  about  a  year.  Ap¬ 
proximately  two  million  cards  will  be 
punched  per*"  day  at  the  peak  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Classifying,  counting,  and  tabu¬ 
lating  the  results  will  be  completed*' 
by  the  spring  of  1952.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  operation  will  be  equivalent** 
to  running  ten  billion  cards  through 
one  machine. 
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The  Seventeenth  Decennial  Census 
will  cover  agriculture,®"  population, 
and  housing.  The  enumeration  will 
start  on  April  1,  and  will  take  about 
two  weeks  to*®  complete  in  urban  areas 
and  about  a  month  in  rural  sections. 
Agriculture  Census  forms  will  be^' 
distributed  to  farmers  by  mail  in  most 
states  in  advance  of  the  population 
enumeration,  and  the**  completed 
forms  will  be  picked  up  when  the 
enumerators  come  around  to  ask  the 
population  and  housing  questions. 
(860) 


My  Lady's  Furs 

From  "Stories  of  American  Industry" 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce 

In  the  days  when  Catherine  the 
Great  ruled  Russia,  an  adventurous 
Russian  navigator  named  Gerasim' 
Pribilof  was  cruising  about  Bering 
Sea.  One  morning,  Pribilof  and  the 
members  of  his  crew  were  awakened 
by  weird,  distant  sounds  unlike  any¬ 
thing  they  ever  had  heard  before.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  commander  gave  orders* 
to  sail  in  the  direction  of  the  peculiar 
sounds. 
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At  length,  as  the  adventurers 
plowed  through  the  misty  reaches* 
of  the  northern  sea,  they  came  upon 
a  small  volcanic  island  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  strange-looking  animals.® 

It  was  the  incessant  barking  of  this 
multitude  of  creatures  that  Pribilof 
and  his  crew  had  heard  miles  away." 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  famous 
Alaska  seal,  the  classic  fur  of  fashion, 
was  first  discovered.  PribiloP  took 
back  to  Russia  a  large  number  of  the 
beautiful  seal  pelts  and,  before  long, 
sealskin  came  into  favor  with*  Cather¬ 
ine  and  the  ladies  of  her  court. 

The  small  island  was  one  of  a  group 
of  five  that  we  now  know  as  the* 
Pribilof  Islands,  one  of  the  outposts 
of  American  possessions  in  the  far 
Northwest.  When  the  United  States'® 
bought  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867  for 
$7,200,000,"  it  acquired  the  Pribilof 
Islands  with  their  vast  seal  herds.  The 
seal  pelts  alone  have  yielded  more 
than  ten  times  the  purchase'*  price 
since  that  time. 

The  seal  herd  of  the  Pribilofs  num¬ 
bered  around  4,000,000  animals,  but,  in 
the  years'*  following,  the  slaughter 
was  so  great  that  the  fur  seal  seemed 
doomed  to  extinction.  In  1911  the’* 
United  States  Government  decided  to 
assume  complete  control,  and  the  herd 
was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction'®  of 
the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce.  International 
treaties  were  entered  into*®  and  the 
taking  of  seals  was  placed  on  a  strict¬ 
ly  scientific  basis. 

Early  in  May  each  year,  the  seals 
come  to"  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  breed 
and  bear  their  young.  As  far  as  is 
known,  this  is  the  only  dry  land  they 
ever  touch.'®  When  the  breeding 
season  is  over  in  the  fall,  the  seals 
start  out  to  sea,  and  most  of  them 
swim  to  the  latitude'*  of  southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Then,  with  the  return  of 
spring,  they  travel  back  to  the  Pribi¬ 
lofs  and,  oddly  enough,*®  in  order  that 
they  will  not  be  molested.  Uncle  Sam 
furnishes  them  an  official  escort. 
United*'  States  Coast  Guard  cutters 
sail  along  in  turns  with  the  swimming 
seals  all  the  way  back  to  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  Each  year**  these  animals 
make  a  journey  at  sea  of  some  6,000 
miles,  which  is  all  the  more  strange 
because,  so  scientists*®  tell  us,  the  fur 
seal  was  originally  a  land  animal  and 
is  in  reality  a  sea  bear.  Each  year*^ 
about  55,000  seal  pelts — enough  for 
8,000  coats — are  taken  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  sent  to*®  St.  Louis  for  proc¬ 
essing,  after  which  they  are  sold  at 
auction. 

Furs  always  have  occupied  an  im¬ 
portant  PART  in*"  man’s  activities.  It 
is  known  that  the  prehistoric  Nean¬ 
derthal  women  wore  furs,  and  early 
records  show*'  that  thousands  of  years 
ago  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  de¬ 
rived  wealth  from  furs.  Twenty-one 
centuries  before  Christ,*®  Queen  Semi- 
ramis,  after  a  campaign  in  India, 
brought  back  8,000  tiger  skins  to  her 
palace  in*"  Nineveh.  In  Europe  dur¬ 
ing  the  Middle  Ages,  only  men  of 
royalty  and  the  nobility  were  allowed*® 
to  wear  furs.  Women  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  use  them.  Edward  III  of  Eng¬ 
land,  however,  lifted  this  ban  and 
showered*'  his  Queen  Phillipa  with 
the  most  gorgeous  sables,  while  Isa- 
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bella  of  Valois,  wife  of  Richard  II, 
had  an**  ermine  cloak  twenty-four 
feet  long. 

But  the  real  romance  of  fur  has 
come  from  the  New  World.  It  was 
the  pursuit  of**  fur,  particularly  the 
beaver,  that  led  our  early  explorers 
and  travelers  through  countless 
dangers  into**  far  places — up  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Great  Lakes,  through 
the  Northern  wilds  into  the  Hudson 
Bay  country,  down  the  rough**  waters 
of  the  Mackenzie  to  the  Arctic,  across 
the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific,  and  down 
the  vast  Mississippi®*  into  the  Gulf. 

No  MORE  interesting  CHARACTERS  EVER 
EXISTED  than  the  old  American  fur 
trappers,*'  who  lived  always  in  a  land 
of  thrilling  adventure.  Typical  of 
their  experience  is  the  story  of*®  John 
Colter,  one  of  the  best-known  of  the 
old  fur  trappers,  who  had  gone  to 
the  Northwest  with  the  Lewis  and 
Clark®"  expedition  but  remained  to 
trap  in  the  wilderness  with  a  com¬ 
panion  named  Potts.  One  day,  when 
they  landed  their  canoe*®  on  a  river 
bank,  they  were  surprised  by  a  band 
of  Blackfeet  Indians.  Potts  jumped 
into  the  canoe  to  escape"  but  received 
an  arrow  in  his  back.  Colter’s  gun  and 
knife  were  taken  from  him  by  the 
Indians,  and  he  was'*  stripped  to  the 
skin.  But  he  showed  no  sign  of  fear. 
The  Indians  held  a  conference  on  how 
they  would  torture  him."  Finally,  the 
chief  said:  “Could  the  white  man  run 
fast?’’  Colter,  replying  in  the  sign 
language,  said:  “No;  I  am  a  poor  run¬ 
ner.’’** 

Then,  bidding  his  warriors  stand 
still,  the  chief  led  Colter  out  three 
hundred  yards,  where  he  was  set  free. 

A  shriek  from*®  the  band  of  warriors 
made  plain  what  manner  of  sport  this 
was  to  be.  It  was  a  race  for  life.  Be¬ 
fore  Colter  stretched**  a  plain  six 
miles  wide.  Across  this  he  sped, 
pursued  by  a  band  of  six  hundred 
shrieking  demons.  Soon  he  had  out¬ 
distanced*'  all  the  Indians  but  one, 
who  was  only  a  hundred  yards  behind 
him  and  gaining  at  every  step.*®  Sud¬ 
denly,  Colter  stopped  and  threw  up 
his  arms.  This  was  an  Indian  ruse  to 
arrest  the  pursuit  of  a  wild  beast.  By*® 
sheer  force  of  habit  the  Indian 
stopped  for  just  enough  seconds  to  al¬ 
low  the  trapper  to  reach  the  river, 
where®®  he  swam  to  safety. 

A  FEW  YEARS  AGO,  in  a  forest  over¬ 
looking  the  Columbia  River,  there 
was®'  dedicated  a  monument  120  feet 
high,  in  commemoration  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Astoria,®*  Oregon,  bringing  to 
the  fore  those  days  in  our  history  when 
mighty  forces  were  struggling  for 
control  of*®  the  Northwest.  John  Jacob 
Astor,  founder  of  the  Astor  fortune, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  fur  traders  of 
his  time®*  and  had  amassed  consider¬ 
able  money.  The  American  Govern- 
.  ment  was  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
the®®  Northwest  Company,  a  Canadian 
concern,  was  monopolizing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fur  trade.  Astor  evolved"  a  plan 
of  establishing  trading  posts  along  the 
Missouri  and  Columbia  Rivers  with  a 
central®'  station  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  where  all  pelts  from  the 
interior  and  from  coastwise  vessels 
were  to®®  be  collected  and  shipped  to 
China,  one  of  the  world’s  richest  fur 
markets  at  that  time.  The  Canadian 
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company®®  was  determined  to  prevent 
Astor  from  being  the  first  to  found 
the  settlement  and  thus  give  the 
United"®  States  a  claim  to  its  posses¬ 
sion.  So  there  came  about  one  of  the 
strangest  races  of  all  time.  Astor  sent 
an*^  expedition  around  Cape  Horn, 
while  the  Canadians  started  an  ex¬ 
pedition  overland  led  by  David 
Thompson.**  In  the  dead  of  winter 
Thompson,  with  his  men,  crossed  the 
Great  Divide,  weathered  deep  moun¬ 
tain  snows,  and  rushed  down  the*® 
impetuous  waters  of  the  Columbia. 
But  when  the  Canadians  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  Astor’s  men"*  were 
there  ahead  of  them. 

But  the  days  of  romance  in  the  fur 
industry  are  ended.  The  old  fur  trap¬ 
per  has  left*’  his  land  of  adventure  for¬ 
ever.  Today  we  have  a  great  modern 
industry.  At  one  time  many  of  the 
fur""  animals  caught  in  this  country 
were  trapped  by  boys,  mainly  farm 
boys.  Many  young  men  used  to  help 
themselves  through  college"^  by  trap¬ 
ping  fur  animals.  But  American  fur¬ 
riers  are  depending  to  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  extent**  on  fur  farms  for  their 
supplies  of  first-class  skins.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  now  thousands  of 
silver  fox  farms  in  the*'  United  States. 
(The  silver  fox,  by  the  way,  is  not  a 
breed  but  a  freak  red  fox  and  is  very 
rarely  found  in’®  a  wild  state.)  A  num¬ 
ber  of  our  mink  pelts  come  from  ani¬ 
mals  grown  in  captivity  on  little  farms 
in  out-of-the-way”  corners  of  the 
country.  The  average  mink  coat  con¬ 
tains  from  sixty  to  eighty  skins,  yet  it 
may  weigh  only”  four  pounds.  To 
make  a  fine  natural  mink  coat,  a  fur 
expert  sometimes  sorts  over  as  many 
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FIRST  OLD-TIMER:  Have  any 
of  your  childhood  dreams  come 
true? 

Second  old-timer:  Only  one. 
When  my  mother  used  to  comb  my 
hair,  I  often  wished  that  I  didn’t 
have  any. 

•  •  • 

ANXIOUS  to  make  a  good  impres¬ 
sion,  the  new  girl  hurried  along  the 
corridor  and  stepped  into  one  of  the 
private  offices. 

“Mr.  Brown  is  here  to  see  you, 
sir.” 

“Brown — who’s  he  with?”  snapped 
the  harassed  purchasing  agent. 

“Oh,  no  one,  sir.  Mr.  Brown’s 
alone,”  was  the  literal,  if  not  help¬ 
ful,  reply. 

•  •  • 

THE  PREACHER  advertised  in 
the  local  paper  for  a  manservant, 
and  the  next  morning  a  nicely 
dressed  young  man  called  at  his 
house. 

“Can  you  start  the  fire  and  get 
breakfast  by  seven  o’clock?”  asked 
the  preacher. 
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as  10,000”  pelts  before  he  can  find  the 
required  number  that  match  up  cor 
rectly. 

Before  the  first  World  War  the  fur 
industry”  of  the  world  was  centered 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  London, 
Leipzig,  and  Paris.  Today  the  situ¬ 
ation”  has  changed,  and  the  Unitedl 
States  is  the  outstanding  fur  nation' 
of  the  world — both  in  the  production 
of  raw’"  skins  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  finished  furs.  New  York  City  is  by 
far  the  world’s  leading  fur  center^ 
and  it  is”  to  New  York  that  the  other  i 
fur  manufacturers  of  the  country  look 
for  fashions  in  furs.  While  furs  are' 
rightly’®  considered  in  the  luxury^ 
group,  they  really  are  an  economic® 
part  of  the  wardrobe  because,’*  when 
properly  cared  for,  furs  will  retain 
their  beauty  and  usefulness  for  many 
years.  (1595) 


“Well,  yes,  I  guess  so,”  answer 
the  young  man. 

“Can  you  polish  the  silver,  w 
the  dishes,  and  keep  the  house  ne 
and  clean?” 

“I  came  here  to  see  about  getti 
married,  but  if  it’s  going  to  be  as 
much  work  as  all  of  that,  you  c 
count  me  out  right  now,”  replied  th 
young  man. 

•  •  • 

SIGN  in  an  apartment  (first  floor) 
window:  Piano  for  Sale. 

Sign  in  next-door  apartm 
(first  floor)  window:  Hurrah! 
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“WHY  is  your  car  painted  bl 
on  one  side,  and  red  on  the  other? 

“It’s  a  great  scheme.  You  shoul 
hear  the  witnesses  contradict! 
each  other.” 


SAID  THE  FIRST  businessman 
his  friend:  You  should  see  my  s 
retary.  I  get  140  words  a  minute  o 
of  her. 

Retorted  his  friend  with  a  br 
laugh:  That’s  nothing!  I  get  2 
words  a  minute  out  of  my  wife! 
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